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Extract of a letter dated Columbia, Pa., 
August 3, 1836 :— 
We have now got through with our har- 


vest,and every farmer, I suppose, can nearly 
calculate the number of buslicls of wheat 


he will have to sell. As to myself, I shall 
have about as much as will do my own 
family fora year; and hundreds of farmers 
that in an average season could have taken 
four or five hundred bushels to market, will 
not have sufficient for their own consump- 
tion; in fact both wheat aud rye have 
turned out even less than. was expected.— 
Barly is good, and oats is more than a good 
crop, both in grain and straw. 





We republish the following letter for the 
purpose of spreading all available informa- 
tion on the subject—and also with the design 
of correcting a slight inaccuracy in a late 
number, in regard to the species of beet 
employed. We have always felt the im- 
portance of this branch of manufacture to our 
coun'ry, and have sought for information 
from various sources. We are now happy 
to have it in our power to state, that we 
shall shortly receive from one of our friends 
in Europe, a detailed account of the process 
and machinery, embracing the latest im- 
provements. ; 

Froin the Boston Advertiser. 
BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


We have already published an interest- 
ing letter from Mr. Isnard, on the subject 
of the manufacturing of the Beet Root 
Sugar. We now publish another letter on 


FOR AUGUST, 1826. 


interview with Mr. Isnard ; and the follow- 
ing interesting letter upon the subject of the 
manufacturing of sugar from the white, o1 
sugar beet, so called, has been received 
from him. The committee learning that 
this subject has of late created conversa- 
tion amongst the farmers and others, have 
been induced to give pulicity to Mr. Isnard’s 
letter, previously to submitting it to the 
board of Trustees, whose meeting stands 
adjourned to the 14th inst. ‘T'hose of the 
Trustees to whom said letter has been coin 

mnunicated, approve of its imuuediate pub- 
lication. 

Su,—As you have expressed a wish 
that the cultivators of this country migh 

be generally informed of the principal ob- 
servations made in France upen the culture 
of the sugar beet, and also wha _ benefits 
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causes a great lors to the sugar manufac” 
turer, since it has been proved by analysis 
that the portion of the root so exposed te 
light and air, is far from being so rich with 
sugar as the part which is under ground; 
hence the necessity of hocing and earthing 
up the 100ts. Seeds ought to be laid in 
rows at two feet apart, that distance will 
allow us to perform the weeding, the hoeing 
and the earthing up easily, by means of a 
proper hoe or plough, drawn by a horse, 
now generally used in France. 

The gathering offers nothing particular ; 
care ovght to be taken not to hurt the roots ; 
they should be deprived of their small 
fibrous root’, and «also of all the green part 
of their top to which the leaves adbere.— 
The siowing of a large quantity of bees 
dezeives the greatest consideration, i 





| 





they might derive by the making of sugar ; 
and for my own part being desiious of ful- 
filing the promise I made to the public, in| 
my first communication on the above sub-/ 
ject, to give further information when culled} 
for; [ have now the honor to transmit 10; 
you the following, which appears to me) 
sufficient fur the present, being ready al| 
any time to enlarge on the subject, if, 
required. 

The variety of bect ty which the sugar 
manufacturers now give the preference, is 
the white beet, (Beta alba,) imporied into 
France from Germany; next to it is the| 





order to prevent their heating; for if they 
vegetate the saccharine principles enter 
in'o new combinations, and sugar cam no 
longer be obtained with the same profit. 

In Germany the leavesarecarefully dried 
ard used as a fodder for catile. In France 
the leaves not unmediately used are left on 
the ground as a manure. 

The expenses attending the cultivation 
of one acre of land planted with beet, will 
vary according to circumstances; every 
farmer is to judge for himself. 

The quantity of beet gathered on one 
acre will also vary even from 3C0 to 500 








yellow beet, (Lutea major) The first ought’) 
to be preferred in this climate, as it stands|! 
better against frost and rotting. This va- 
riety must not be confounded wrh another|| 
very similar, called in French Diseite, 
Scarcity Root, (Beta silvestris,) al-o white, 
though very often striped red and white ;) 
this last isa great deal larger, more watery, 
but deficient in sugar. 

The choice of the best beet will not suf. 
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bushels. A respectable farmer of this 
country has assured me, that 600 bushels 
would not be considered an extraordinary 
crop ona rich soil, and with proper man- 
agement. Nothing in this remark ought 
1o surprise us, for admitting the roots at 2 
feet apart, 11,000 roots will be gathered on 
anacre. The average weight of each may 
be 3! lbs. In fact many will weigh as 
inuch as 8 Ibs. In the following caleula- 


fice ; care onght to be bestowed on the)|tions I take for granted 350 bushels as the 


cultivation, in ofder to enhance and to perfect 











the same subject, addressed by him to the 
President of the Agricultural Society, in 
answer to some inquiries made by the ofti- 
cers of that society, which will be found 
deserving of notice.—Daily Advertiser. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts “ociety for promoting 
Agriculture, held 9th April, 1836 :-— 

The President sent to the board a letter 
of introduction from Gen. Dearborn to him, 

(of the French Consul, Mr. Isnard,) with a 

view to the introduction of the Sugar Beet, 

and the mode of extracting the sugar. 
Voted, That the subject be referred to the 
President and Mr. Gray. 
A copy of the record. 
_ Bens. Guixp, Sec’ry. 
In accordance «ith the above vote, the 


its saccharine principle, and even facilitate 
the several processes for obtaining the! 
sugar. I 
Deep I'ght, rather sandy, but rich soil is! 
requisite to raise an abundant crop of beet 
of good quality. Beets raised on a field 
newly manurcd have proved to contain 
salts detrimental to sugar, and which in- 
crease the difficulty ot obtaining it. Good 
pasture land. not marshy, broken up and 
planted with beet, produces the most sac- 
charine roots. The transplantmg has been 
discontinued as more expensive, less certain, 
and the young plants so transplanted pro- 
ducing roots less perfect in shape, a matter 
of some consequence, owing to the subse- 
quent mechanical operations, those roots 
are to be submitted to; and also owing to 
he aptness of the plant so transplanted to 

















committee therein named, have had an 


rise out of the ground while growing, which!! 





average crop of one acre, a bushel of beet 
1o weigh 60 Ibs. 

As to the benefits which a farmer will 
derive by the cultivation of one acre with 
beet for the making of sugar, they can be 
atated as follows : 

800 Ibs. good Muscovado Sugar valued 

at 8 cents per pound, $64 

50 gallons of Molasses, good for dis- 

tillers, at 16 cents per gal. 

4 tons of Pumice, a good food for cat- 

tle, $3 per ‘ton, 

1 ton of dry leaves, or their value as 

manure, 





8 
12 
5 


Total, $89 

Owing to the want of skill and expeij- 
euce, [ adinit at only 4 lbs. the quantity of 
sugar, obtained, though 5 Ibs is generally 
obtained, and even some manu‘acturers ob- 
tain as much as 7 Ibs. of sugar for every 
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100 Ibs of beet. From this amount ought 
@» be deducted about $5 for sundry in-| 
gredients for wanifacturing purposes ; also} 
the cost of one cord of wood for fuel. The} 
several operations will be performed by the 
farmer at his leisure time. The expenses) 
for tools, apparatus, &c. &c., can be valued 
at ahout $120, but should the works be 
enlarged so as to work a doub’e or greater 
qnantity, those expenses would by noimeans 
increase in the saine ratio. 

Should a company be formed to carry on 
conjoin'ly the cultivation and the manufac- 
t ire of sugar on a large scale, other benefits 
would be derived—Ist. By the iinproving 
of a large tract of land. 2d. By the re-| 
fining of the sugar at a trifling addiiional | 
expense. 3d. By the fattening of catile. 
4ihly. Getting the most of sugar at the} 
least expense possible, by being enabled to 
secure the service of competent superintend- 
ents, and by making use of labor-saving 
machines woved by steam engines ; all of 
which I am ready to demonstrate on appli- 
cation made to me. 








In my first communication on this sub- 
ject, I have stated, that the puinice of beet 
was a better food for cattle than beet in 
their natural state ; to this assertion objec- 
tions have been made; allow me, sir, to 
support ny position by a few observations 
more, inasmuch as they will impart a more | 
correct knowledge of the benefits that can| 
be expected by some new improvement in 
the process of making the sugar of beet. 

By cheinical analysis 100 lbs. of beet 
root prove to contain 85 to 90 Ibs. of water, 
6 to 11 Ibs. of sugar, 1 to 2 lbs. ligenous 
substance. Pectic acid, allure,  salts,! 
earth, together 2 to 24 lbs. The greater 
the proportion of water, the less is the pro- 
portion of sugar. The average quantity of 
juice obtained from 100 Ibs. of beet is about 
70 Ibs. ; the weight of the pu:nice left is 30 
lbs. ‘The quantity of sugar extracted 
from 100 Ibs. of good beet by those who) 
are skilled in the process, is now 7 lbs. ; but) 
from 1 to 2 Ibs. of it is mixed in the molas-! 
ses; consequently the pumice is propor-| 
tionably more rich in saccharine principle! 
than the beet. In its natural state the beet! 
holds $5 per cent of water; the juice ob-| 
tained froin it holds 63 Ibs. of water; then 
22 lbs. of water remain in the 30 lbs. of 
pumice ; consequently in less pruportion! 
than in the beet. This is not all, in the! 
pumice the water is almost solidified, as it, 
has been observed, by the peciic acid, which | 
is coinbined with it, and contributes in al 
great measure to render the pumice so nu-| 
tritious ; ifadded to this, that the putuice is! 
easily chewed and better digested, it is not] 
surprising that cattle relish it more than) 
the common beet, and thrive exceedingly | 
well when fed upon it. 

The following is fact: the first year I) 
manufactured sugar in France, I offered! 
the pumice for sale, for what milkmen| 
were pleased to give ; they soon finding the! 
benefit derived from it, offered more for it! 
than for cominon beets. Wishing to ascer- 
tain what price they were willing to pay 

for it, 1 asked as much as one half more 
than the price I paid for common beet (all 
by the weight) and yet found a sale for it. 

ey said that 100 Ib-. of pumice went 
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further than an equal weight of beet ; that 
tuey were saved the trouble of washing and 
cutting them; 
with puwice they could save the dry food 
they were obliged to give them, when feed- 
ing them with beet. 

Should these observations, for which I 
beg your indulgence, be in any way deem- 
ed beneficial for the promotion of this new 
brnnch of agricultural industry in this 
country, they are, sir, at your disposal for 
whatever circulaticn you may be pleased 
to give them. 

I have the honor to be, 
With the highest respect, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Max. Isnanp, 


French Vice Consul for Boston 
To the Hon. L. Winturop. 


Boston, April 15, 1836. 





From the Cultivator, for August. 
MATTERS OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


We venture to liy down the following 
propositions as adapted to our day and 
country : 

1. Every business in life is mainly depend- 
ent, for its prosperity, upon the labors 
of agriculture. 

Agriculture is the body, while the other 
professions are the members ; and although 
the body and members are mutually de 
pendent, and reciprocally useful to each 
other, the body can exist without the mem- 
bers, much better than the members can 
exist without the body. The farmer can 
supp!y his necessities, and most of his rea- 
so able wants, within the circle of his fami- 
ly; he can feed and clothe himself: but 
his wants are enlarged, and his ability to 
gratify them increased, in proportion to the 
prcfits of hislabor. If through ignorance 
or sloth he produces ouly what is necessary 
for the sustenance of his household, he can 
buy neither of the merchant, the manufac- 
turer or the mechanic,—nor contribute to 
the support of the learned professions ; or, 
if he buys, he cannot pay. But if his pro- 
duce is double what is required for the con- 
sumption of his family, the surplus half may 
be employed for the benefit of the other 
classes—in purchasing from them the com- 
ferts and elegancies of life. The other 
classes, on contrawise, cannot thrive, as 
such, without the aid of the farmcr: he 
furnishes the raw materials for the manu- 
facturer, he feeds the mechanic, and freights 
the bark of commerce ; and is besides the 
principal customer to them all. It follows, 
as a corrollary, that 


2. The prosperity of a State is determined 
by the good or bad stale of its husbandry. 


We see every where, in districts as well 
as in entire states, the strongest proofs of 
the correctness of this proposition. Cen- 
trast Dutchess, Orange and Columbia, with 
any three counies where agriculture is 
neglected, or managed in the old slovenly 
manner. In the first, all classes thrive and 
prosper, if they are industrious and pru- 
dent; because there the body is in healthful 
vigor. In the latter, you will find the body 


that when feeding cows 











lethargic, diseased, and covered with putri- 
fying sores, and the members partaking of all 
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its infirmities. The last winter’s experience’ 
in our cities and towns, shows their extreme 
sensitiveness to the fluctuations in the sup- 
ply of agricultural products. Some of the far- 
mers crops were last year deficient in the ac- 
customed yield, and the consequence was, 
the buyer had to pay 25 and 50 per cent 
above the ordinary prices for many articles 
of the first necessity. Had the products 
of the soil been double what they were, 
prices would have been low, and the buying 
classes would have subsisted cheaper and 
better, and the farmer would have purchased 
of them, in return, more liberally. 


3. The improvements and proffils of agri- 
culture, and the consequent prosperity of 

a State, are in the ratio of the measure 

of intelligence which guides its labors. 

The head can do no more than the 
hands. The animal strength of the ox and 
the horse would effect no useful purpose, 
with the contrivance and direction of man. 
In many countries on the old continent, 
where the cultivator is debased by igno- 
rance and despotism, the awkward, ill-con- 
trived implements of the primitive ages are 
still in use; and in some parts of our own 
land, the hoe, or the rudest machine of a 
plough, is still substituted for the greatly 
improved implements of modern times, be- 
cause the cultivator is ignorant and servile. 
There is not a manufacturing employment, 
nor a mechanic art, but has been greatly 
abridged in its manipulations, and had its 
fabrics improved in quality, and reduced in 
price, by the aid of modern science. We 
say modern science, because we consider 
that some branches are but beginning to 
develope their practical advantages to use- 
ful labor. We verily believe, that science 
can do more, and will do more, in the com- 
ing thirty years, to improve the condition of 
agriculture, than has been effected in the 
two last centuries. An intelligent head is 
deemed of more importance, and com- 
mands a higher compensation, in many of 
our large establishments, than half a dozen 
mere sinewy arms. Mind is the lever that 
moves the material world,—the master- 
spirit that civilizes man, and raultiplies his 
comforts and enjoyments. We may ac- 
quire knowledge in our business, mechani- 
cally, but slowly. The acquisition may be 
accelerated and augmented, to an amazing 
extent, by the experience and teachirgs of 
men who have made natural and chemical 
science their study and employment for 
life. There is another consideration which 
renders the improvement of the mind of 
public benefit: ignorance begets indolence, 
and indolence begets vice. If we would, 
therefore, inculcete virtue, we must foster 
industry ; aad if we would make industry 
respectable and desirable, we must throw 
light upon its paths, and secure for it merit- 
ed reward. 

If we have succeeded in establishing our 
propositions, it results as a consequence, 
that the improvement of our agriculture is 
of the first importance to every class of our 
population ; and that this improvement can 
in no way receive such efficient aid, as by 
instructing the youth who are hereafter to 
manage its concerns, as well in the sciencé 





as in the practice of their business. 
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We have drawn the readers attention to||from it plentifully for the market in March 


the subject at this time, that the measures 
neccessary to produce the desired result 
may undergo a thorough and timely inves- 
tigation, and that our citizens may be pre- 
pared to co-operate in such of thei, as inay 
seem best adapted to subserve the public 
weal, before the coming winter. The dis- 
tributive share to New-York, of the sur- 
plus revenue, which congress, with great 
unamity and wisdom, has directed to be 
divided among the States, will probably 
amount to between two and three millions 
of dollars. And the question will present 
itself to our next legislature, and upon 
which they will want an expression of the 
public wish, to what objects, and in what 
manner shall these monies be applied? 
Shall they be expended on internal improve- 
ments, on education, and in improving our 
agriculture, upon either or all of them, ex- 
clusively, where their benefits cannot fail 
to be general, an] important, and abiding,— 
or shall they go into the general fund, 
where there benefits are likely to be mure 
partial and transitory? 

As pertinent to this subject, we would 
ask the reader’s attention to the extract in 
our young men’s department, from “ First 
Lessons in Political Economy,” by Pro- 
fessor M’Vickar, of Columbia College, a 
little work which the man as well as boy 
may peruse with profit. 





From Hovey’s Gardener's Magazine, for August. 
REVIEW. 


THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE AND REGIS- 
TER OF RURAL AND DOMESTIC IM- 
PROVEMENT. CONDUCTED BY J. C. LOU- 
DON, F. L. S., H. S., &C. IN MONTHLY 
8vo NUMBERS; ls. 6D. BACH. NO. 
LXXIV, FOR MAY. 


This number is full of valuable infor- 
mation, from which we shall make large 
extracts. [t contains twelve excellent ori- 
ginal communications, from various scien- 


||not to shade the pears, and the following 





tifie and practical men. 

Art. 1.—* Gardening Notices suggested | 
by a tour in France, in August and Sep-| 
tember, 1835.” By ‘I. Rivers, Jr., the) 
well-know nurseryman at Sawbridgeworth, | 
at which place is one of the finest collec-| 
tions of roses in England. ‘The article is| 
full of in'erest, being amusingly as well as| 
instructively written. The following ex-| 


tracts include the most useful parts of the; 
paper : | 


“ Forcing the Rose.—-At Lisle, in one 7) 
the numerous small nursery gardens, I was) 
interested with what might be called a most, 
eligible mode of forcing the rose. In this; 
instance a small span-roufed house was) 
used. A border on each side of the cen- 
tral path was planted with roses budded on 
dog-rose stems of different heights; the 
shortest stems being put next the path, so 
as to make their heads form a sloping bank. 
The surface of the-e borders was vovered 
with manure, to keep them in a constantly 
moist state. The common smoke flucs 
were used for heating this house ; and the 
owner informed me that, by beginning to 
force in December, roses were gathered 
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and April. 

** After the crop of flowers was gathere4, 
the lights were taken off in May, and the 
plants exposed till the period for forcing 
again arrived. 'This method appeared ¢o 
simple and economical, that I took a me- 
imorandum merely for the purpose «f sug- 
gesting it to your readers; and, for grow- 
ing moss and other roses for boquets near 
London, it might, I think, with some little 
modification, be carried ext -nsively and 
profitably into practice. In this way, «lso, 
with but very little trouble, a rose garden in 
full bloom and luxuriance might be created 
as early as the end of February ; and, by 
selecting some of the ever-blooming varie- 
tics, continued nearly through tke whole 
year. And what a delightful sheltered 
promenade might thus be formed by those 
who, regardless of expense, would build an 
elegant span-roofed house, with movable 
lights, so as to form an agreeable resort, 
not only in early spring, but also at the end 
of summer and autumn! fer in September 
and October, and even in November, the 
Noisette, China and perpetual roses, re- 
gardless of having been forced,would bloom 
again as luxuriantly as ever.” 

The following is given as the “ Mode of 
Cultivating Pear Trees in Pots, where the 
object is economy of space.” 

“A Frenchman’s town garden is often a 
inodel of economy of space. ou will find 
a choice collection of roses, budded on 
short stems ; a collection of valuable rho- 
dodendrons, azaleas, and camellias, in pots; 
and, perhaps, thirty or forty varieties of 
pears, all growing in so small a space, that 
an English gardener, can scarcely believe 
whathe sees. Inthe garden of M. Smedt, 
a distinguished amateur at Lis!<, the pear 
trees were literally pyramids of fruit. The 
summer foreright shoots were tied in so as 


winter they were removed. I suspect, also, 
that the roots of the trees were annually 


factured expressly for the purpose, of large 
dimensions, we will say two feet deep, an 

one and a half foot in diameter, and plunged 
to the rim, not deeper, a collection of the 
new Flemish pears might be grown in any 
small garden. I mention, particularly, that 
the rim of the pot ought to be above ground, 
on account of the lateral reots, which would 
otherwise make their way over it, and give 
the luxuriance which it is so necessary to 
check in order to get fine fruit. ‘To keep 
the trees under control in this respect seems 
to be the grand object of pear tree culture ; 
and I feel assured that this may be attained 
by growing the trees in pots, by keeping the 
surface well supplied with manure, and, in 
summer, by watering with liquid manure. 
I hope ere long to see as many amateurs of 
pears us there now are of dahlias and roses ; 
and, in all the principal nurseries, specimen 
plants of every variety in cultivation, grow- 
ing and bearing abundantly in plunged pots. 
One precaution must be strictly urged.— 
Every gardener is aware of the tendency 
of the pear tree to make what is called a 
taproot. This the plants in pots will most 
assuredly do, if not checked, through the 
hole in the bottom. I therefore recom- 
mend that, in November or December an- 
nually, a trench be dug by the side of the 
pot, which must then be turned on one side, 
and every vestige of a root which may ap- 
pear through the hole cut off with a spade. 
In the course of a few years a bunch of 
fibrous roots will be formed, that will re- 
quire no other trouble than being annually 
disturbed; that is, the pot turned com- 








shortened, to reduce the luxuriant growth 
which pear trees are so liable to; but this! 
I could not ascertain. The soil was a 
loose black sand, and the trees models of, 
productiveness. Many of their stems, be- 
ing too weak to support the weight of fruit, 
were tied to green painted stakes Much 
of this extraordinary fruitfulness in such 
confined limits was owing, no doubt, to a 
more genial climate than we have here ; as 
the summers and autumns are warmer, and 
tLe wood is always well ripened: but many 
of the best Flemish pears might be grown 
in owr town gardens with quite as much 
economy of space as in France, if any re- 
gard were paid to culture. This culture is 
simply to keep them from growing too fast, 
by confining or reducing their roots ; blos- 
som buds will then be formed in abundance. 
It seems almost impossible to kill a pear 
tree: for though I have opened a circular 
trench round a pear tree, and cut off every 
root to within fifteen inches from the stem, 
yet it has not suffered, but, the following 
season, has been covered with blossom. In 
some of our rich London gardens, cutting 
the roots annually would have little or no 
cfloct ; but I think that, if pots were manu- 








pletely on one side, to prevent their giving 
too much luxuriance to the tree, by spread- 
ing into large feeders.” 

At Versailles are numerous small nur- 
serymen, who principally grow plants for 
the flower-markets of Pars. Grapes are 
ripe there in the open border by Sept. 6. 
Magnclia tripetala was ripening seeds at 
the same date. Hundreds of yellow Chi- 
nx roses, budded on short stems, were cov- 
ered with flowers. Whata splendid sight! 
The princip:l plants grown are Kalmia 
latifolia, and glauca, azaleas,rhododendrons, 
&c.; but it is stated they are not sold so 
cheap as in England. 

Inthe Jardin des Plantcs, at Paris, Mac- 
lura aurentiaca was bearing fruit. The ori- 
ginal plant of /’sculus rubicunda, raised 
there by Michaux, in 1812, is now a fine 
specimen. ‘Two new iron palm-houses 
were [1835] being erected, which. it is sup- 
posed, will surpass any thing of the kind 
ever yet built; they are the boast of the 
Parisians. Iron curtains are attached to 
most of the green-houses in France, te pro- 
tect them from hailstorms, which are very 
prevalent on the cuntinent, as will be seen 
in another page of the present number. 
The following remarks allude to the pur- 
ple laburnum, of which much has been said 
in England, and much imposition, we be- 
lieve, carried on in the sie of the plants. 

“ The purple laburnum, of which so much 
has been said lately, was growing here in 
great perfection. It came accidentally from 
seed among some common laburnums, in 
1828, in the nursery of M. Adam, whence 
its name of Cy'tisus Adamii in some cata- 
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Jogues. A fine plant was shown me by| 
M. Camuset, which appeared to be halt 
Cy’tisus purpureus, and the reinainder pur- 
ple laburnum. On examination, the curl- 
ous fact was ascertained, tnat the purple! 
Jaburnum, which is evidently a hybiid be.) 
tween C. purpureus and C. Laburnum, had | 
partially returned to the hibits of one of its 
parents, the C. purpureus. ‘This is surely 
a most unusual occurrence. Here was no 
trickery of grafting practiced; for I gaw| 
nearly a similar fect produced, in Jan. of the) 
present 5 car (1836), on a tree which [ had) 
sent to the Hon. C. [ferbert of Ickleton,| 
Cambridgeshire, in 1834, which presented| 
preciselythe same appearance. At the ex- 
treme end of one of its shoots there came 
forth a branch of the pure Cy’'tisus purpureus, 
with its small leaves an! peculiar hal i, ap- 
pearing asif budded on the purple laburaum 
Have you in your long ex ‘erience, eve: 
seen any fact approaching to this, viz. of a} 
tree returning from hybridisation to the state| 
of one of its parents {” | 

Among the French gardeners, the prac-| 
tice is ‘udupted of surface manuring the soil,| 
aud, more particularly, roses: the impor-| 
dance of this system may be seen from the} 
following cbservations :— 

“ During this last dry summer, when they, 
constantly required wa‘er, without this, the 
surface of the ground would have been reg- 
ularly baked and impervious ; with it, the} 
water poured down did not rapidly evapo-| 
rate, but carried to the fibres a constant 
supply of nutriment from the manure. | 
What an excellent hint does this give to! 
planters on poor, stoney, sandy, or chalky) 
district; in this country! On such soils all) 
the minure should be put on th: surface, 
and left for the worms and the rain to force 
itin. In the private gurden attached to the 
Luxemourg Palace, and open to the mem- 
bers of the I’rench Chimbers only, are! 
some of the finest rose trees in the world,| 
apparently of great age ([ regret not ascer-| 
taining this more correctly) and ia vigorous} 
health. Many of the steins of the »tand-| 
ard roses iu this garden are as thick as a! 
stout maa’s leg. ‘hey are not budded on! 
tail stems, their average height being, per-) 
haps, fro:n four to five feet; and they sup-| 
port themselves without stakes. Though| 
so old and so large, they have regular an 
nual culture, their heads being pruned} 
every season, and the surface of the groun:| 
constantly manured. In this we have yet! 
much t> learn from our neizhbors, With 
us the general mode is to plant a tree, and 
leave its after-crowthto chance. Ofcourse 
I now allude to amate:irs and those gen- 
tlemen who amuse themselves by being 
their own gardeners ; and, perhaps, this 
hint may induce them to give all their trees 
and shrubs some little annual notice.” 

We have frequen ly heard it stated, by 
many of our amateur gardeners, ‘hat tree 
roses are of very short duration inonr cli 
mate ; that fro:a some canses they suddenly 
died off before the cultivator was even 
aware they were in an unhealthy state. 
These causes have been by some attribu- 
ted t9 the effuct of climate—by others to 
their cullivation—and by many to imprope: 
stocks, on which they are budded. We 
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have no! had sufficient experience to allow 
us to offer any information on the subject ; 
but so far as we have grown ihe tree roses 
we have found thein to flourish equally 
well with the dwarfs. ‘The severity of last 
winter, which, as almost every one knows, 
was unprecedented for its duration, as well 
as for iis intensity of cold, left unharmed 
some dozen or more of tree roses, among 
which were two or three hybrids that were 
fully exposed to the weather. The ends 
of the shoots were killed tore or less, as 
were also the dwarfones, but they grew as 
weil and flowered as freely as ever we 
have seen them. We are rather inclined 
'o the opinion of the author of this paper, 
that it is more from neglect than from any 
effect of climate or soil. It is too often the 
case that after a plant is set out, whether 
it be a fruit tree,a vine, ora shrub, nothing 
inore is thought of it, unless it be the 
thought of wonder and astonishment that 
it should noi flourish and bloom as well as 
hose. under the care of the experienced cul 
tivator. [t is impossible to expect plants 
to grow of themselves; they need care and 
atten'ion, an, unless they have it, they 
nust not be expected to repay the cultiva- 
or by either brilliant blossoms or vigorous 
growth. Wedo noi hesitate to say, that 
tree roses will live to as great an age and//! 
blossom as finely in our climate, as those 
inentioned in th: above extract. I 

















(Rosa indica), and the tea-scented China 
roses (R. indica olorata), were in full lux- 
nriance of bloom on Sept. 10th, which was]|i 
uttributed to the superiority of the climate 
Those little petty jealousies which are tov 
conmon among our gardeners, it will be 
observed, by the following extract, tend to}|: 
hive no good effect upon the advance:nent 
of hor iculture or floriculture :—— 

“Some most snperb varieties were 
vnong them; but M. Hardy is rather chary 
of his roses, and does not like them to be 
listribnted hastily, patronising the old 
fashioned idea of possessing what his 
neighbors have not. It is amusing to find 
very prevalent here the little jealousies and|}, 
‘avyings (hut at one time were so common 
us.ong our florists. If arose that has been 
raised from seed by M. Hardy is praised in 
the presence of another celebrated amateur 
near Paris, it is always responded to with 
*Bih!” and ashrug of contempt. Reverse 
his, by praising the amateur’s rose to an- 
vher, ant you will fiad the saime effeer 
produced. It is therefore most prudent, if 





vor, to limit all your adroiration to the roses 
present, forgetting that there are any other 
‘o3e8 or rose amateurs in the world. 

“ A:nong the seedling roses in this gar- 
len were some most curious hybrids, be- 
‘ween Rosa or Lowea berberifolia and}}i 
her roses: they had not yet bloomed, but|/t 
really looked very interesting, owing to 
their peculiar habit. A custom in France 
imong rose-growers gives rise to many (to 
1s) very uninteresting names. An ama- 
‘eur who raises roses frorn seed is rexular- 
ly beseiged by his lady friends to name one 
ifter then. He therefore keeps a book in 
which applications are duly registered, and 
this is only deviated from, under very pé- 











which are soon consigned to oblivion. 


small. 
are not patronized, and only flowers and 
flowering plants for-the market are worth 
cultivating. 
sery business the writer attributes partly to 


Nu nerous beds of seediing China roses ||t 
cumulates eight or ten thousxnd francs, he 


considers himnself a n.an of fortune; and, 
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culiar circumstances; hence we have 
Madame Desprez, Madame Hardy, &c. I 
ofien think some of the fair applicants 
have not been in high favor when I find 
very bad roses honored with their names, 





On 
he cgnirary, if you find a cultivator names 


one aft.r his wife, it is generally a very 
fine flower, as is the case with those above 
inentioned. 
very safe criterion for judging of the good- 
ness of the flower, merely by the name ; 
for, if the unfortunate grower has a terma- 
gant wife, I am quite sure (from the active 
part French women take in business) that 
she would not allow her name to be at- 


I think this is generaliy a 


ached to a bad rose; and if an affection- 


ate partner, his feelings will prompt him to 
honor her name with a fine flower.” 


The Paris Nurseries —The nursery bu- 


siness in Paris seems to be at a low ebb; 
the writer states that there is not a respec- 
table one in the vicinity. 
much reduced. 
on’s nursery is in good taste, but very 


That of Cels is 


Noisette has retired. F'- 


It is said that new and rare plants 


This depression of the nur- 


he ollowing cause :— 

“Another cause for the slovenly and 
vad state of the French nurseries is, that 
he instant, by plodding, the proprietor ac- 


nstead of investing it in improvements in 


business, as we du, he lives on the interest, 
and fecls proud in being called a gentle- 
mnan; for, however respectable we think a 


nan in large business, the French do not ; 


but consider an idle inan of thirty pounds 
per 
have found this from experience; as an 
a.iateur, you may command any thing: 
but if you avow yourself un commercant, ten 
iG one, but the tone is changed. When 
an Englishman is told the amount of prop- 
erty that some of these “ men of fortune” 


annum as much his superior. [ 


it 18 linpossible to repress a smile 


103Se58, 


at the extraordinary smallness of the sum 
which contents them; but then soupe aur 
choux (cabbage soup without meat) five 
days out of seven is cheap living, and cof- 
fe: is also cheap; and these are all a 
Frenchman cares about af home ; though, 
if you take bin to a restaurateur’s, and 
treat hiun with a good dinner, it isamazing 
how he will enjoy the good things of this 
von wish to remaln in the sunshine of fa-tlife.” 


This is a true trait in the French char- 


acter. 


“ Commercial Rose Nurseries in Paris. 


—Nothing can be more insignificant, both 
as to size and stock, than the nurseries of 


he commercial rose-growers near Paris ; 
hey seldom exceed one acre, and more fre- 


quen'ly contain but half that quantity of 
ground; in which standard roses of all 
heights, and dwarfs of all sorts, are 
grown in the same rows; presenting, to 
& stranger, an inextricable mass of cor- 
fusion. 
an order for a general good collection 
from any one of these nurseries; but they 
are so numerous, that twenty may be vis- 


It would be. difficult to execute 
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1836. ] 
ited, for twenty sorts of roses, with but lit 
tle difficulty. I had concluded that M 


Laffay, and one or two others, whom [ 


knew to have been in our English nurse 


ries, would have adopted, in some degree, 


our orderly arrangement; but they had no 


in the least deviated from the custoin of 


their neighbors ; and M, Laffay’s little gar 


den, of half or three quarters of an acre,| 
was as full of roses and confusion as any 


jhat I saw.” 


With the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise 
the author was not very well pleased ; too, 
many evergreens are planted about the 


graves, forming a dreary and gloomy mass 


The cypress and weeping willow, the two! 
most appropriate trees for planting in such) 
same 
may be said of the Cemetery at M unt 
Auburn; we have been surprised to see so 
few cypresses and weeping willows plant d, 
while masses of arbor vitie and balsam firs 
are scattered in profusion around many of 
We hope the proprietors of 
lots will give some attention to this, and 
plant more flowers and fewer trees, and 


situations, are rarely seen. ‘The 


the graves. 


those appropriate to the scene. 


From the higher parts of Pere la Chaise 
the view of Paris is said to be most beau- 
The following remarks in regard to. 
this place we commend to the attention of 
every person interested in th: cemetery of 


tiful. 


our vicinity ; they are applicable in every 
instance :— 

“ How much it is to be regretted that a 
finish is not given to this interesting place 
by removing and thinning the overgrown 
and crowded trees, and plinting o hers 
more appropriate; filling up the hollow 
paths, and giving some of them a fresh di- 
rection! In short, it ought to be under 
the management of a committee of taste, 
rather than left to individual caprice.” 


How delightful and pleasing a view of 


the city and environs of Buston might be 
opened, by cutting away some of the trees 
and brushwood which surround the highest 
part of Mount Auburn, and from where 
nothing can now be seen but the blue sky 
above. In the foreground might be traced 
tke gentle curvings of Charles River, be- 
yond and to the left of which, Cambridge, 
with its colleges and retired residences, and, 
farther still, the distant city. On one side 


would be seen the rich scenery of the high-! 


ly cultivated and fertile village of Water-| 
town, with its noble sheet of water, and, 
onanotLer, the adjacent townsof Brighton | 
and Newton, with their quiet villus and pic-| 
turesque landscape. Indeed, we know o'| 
no spot where the surrou..ding country | 
could be viewed with more advantage— 
no place where the many strangers wh 
resort there during the summer seasv! 
could gather a more favorable opinion o 
the varied scenery and highly culiivate 
character of the vicinity than on this spo | 
We have long hoped that this rare oppo 
tunity would not have escaped the obse 
vation of the proprietors of this interestin 
place—and we look anxiously forward 
see it carried into effect. 

The second article is by our well knov 
and practical agriculturist, Judge B: 
“on the Exeretory functions of Plants.” 

The third articte is a continuation of de- 
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-\jsigns for laying out suburban gardens, 
.|} wiih wood-cuts. 
Ne Art 4. contains some account of the 
- |“ Indigenous and Exotic’ Trees of Swit- 
zerland.” 
(| ‘Phe total number ot ligneous species of 
irees in Switzerland is two hundred and 
- eighteen, of which fifty five rarely exceed 
the heigh’ of two feet; one hundred and 
one are shrubs, varying from two to ten 
i|feet ; twenty-four are shrubs and low trees, 
not exceeding twenty-five feet -in height, 
and thirty-eight are trees which surpass 
twenty-five feet. The best vineyards of 
. |Swiizerland, as to qualiiy, are those of 
Valai= and ‘Tessin. Those of the Canton 
de Vaud furnish a fine wine, and bear 
enormous crops, in consequence of the ma- 
nure which is !nvished upor. the lands. 

Articles 5 and 6 are not of much interest 
0 our readers. 

Tie seventh details a method of grafting 
rhododendrons, particularly that magnifi- 
cent species the alta-clerense. We give 
ihe writer’s own words :— 
|“ Having been successful in propagating 

Rhododendron alta-clerense in a way thai 
[ have not before seen practised, I make it 
known to you, hopmg that my doing so 
may induce others to practice it; and 
rusting it may be the means of making 
ihis scarce species of this beautiful genus 
of plants more abundant. Calling at 
Chatsworth last sprmg, I observed that 
they had a fine plant of it beautifully in 
bloom; and I begged the favor of Mr. Pax- 
ton to allow me to take a small sprig. 
which he kindly perinitted me to do. I 
then inseried the end of the sprig intoa 
potato, und brought it home with me u 
distanne of eight or nine miles. Happen- 
ing to havea sinall plant of Rhododendron 
ponticuin in a pot, I cut it down to about 
five inches above the pot, and grafied it in 
the whip manner with the small sprig thus 
procured, letting the end still remain in- 
serted in the pota'o. [ then clayed it, and 
put it under a hand-glass in a cool vinery, 
|| where it united to the stock, and 1s now a 
heaithy plant, standing out under a south 
|| wall.” 
| Articles 8, 9 ard 10 are valuable, but 
|| we have room only for one or two extracts 
from the 8th, upon the preparation of grap: 








| 
‘he pruning of the vines. 
his paper (enutled an Essay upon the Cul- 
ivation of the Vine under Glass,) gained 
he first prize at the St. Andrews Horticul- 
ural meeting in September, 1835. 

‘‘T now come to the preparation of the 
order. The situation, if not naturall, 
‘ry, must, of course, be rendered so by 
lraming. The be:t bottom, in my opin 
ni, is one formed of larze flat stones, go 
vom the top of a lime rock, which is of « 
1uure that would assist tLe growth of th: 

nes when they reached it. The bordei 

ight not to be deeper than from two 
iree feet; as, if it is more, the roots of th 
nes will get away fron the action of th 
iamer weather, and the god of the ina 

‘re that nay be put on the surface In 

ad of having the border alinost ce mpose: 
Ca stilt clay, as is often the case, I woul 
rave it forcacd of decomposed turf and good 
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black earth, with a sufficient quantity of 
decomposed cow-dung, vegetable mould, 
and cold [slaked] lime, well mixed by fre- 
quenily tuining it. and which should be al- 
lowed to lie for two years if convenient.— 
Having the border filled in and subsided, I 
would plant the vines in rather a poor soil, 
as the roots will run farther in such soil, 
‘he first year, than in a strong rich soil. I 
would have good strong plants planted 
close to the wall on the outside, and intro- 
duced through holes made in the building, 
from four to six inches in diameter, pro- 
jecting upwards towards the insid , and 
proceeding from a few inches above the 
surface of the border on the outside. 

“T would not plant more than one plant 
for every two sashes in the house, as the 
less the r ots are interwoven with one 
another the better ; and there is no difficulty 
in filling any house in this way. I would 
train up only two shoots the first year, 
keeping the sashes of the house on all 
the first season, until the leaves have fal- 
len off ; at which time I would cut down 
both shoots to three buds. The second 
season I would put on the sashes the first 
of March, giving pleuty of air through the 
day, and shutting up at night. It will be 
observed that I have allowed three buds to 
remain on each shoot of last year’s growth, 
which I would train up to their full length. 
There should be a little fire put on this 
seoson, about the latter end of August, at 
night, or when the nights turn cold; and 
this fire should be continued until every 
leaf falls off. The third season I would 
«llow the shoot in the middle of the sash to 
remain, nearly to the top of the house, cut- 
ting down the other two to two buds, or 
eyes, which will produce two shoots on 
each side of the fruiting one, and which 
are to be trained up to their full length — 
The house may be shut up about the Ist 
March, and the fire lighted about the mid- 
dle of that month, the heat being raised 
gradually to '75°, at which it may be kept 
until the fruit is ripe; when it should be 


allowed to fall off by degrees, but not en- 


tirely discontinued unul the whole of the 


leaves have fallen off. 


“T now come to the winter pruning for 
the fourth season. It will be observed, 
that I had one fruiting shoot and four 


borders to graperies or green-houses, and 
The author of 





young shoots for every sash last year: the 
ald oneI would allow to remain, with spurs 
of three buds, end one of the young shoots 
on each side of it, nearly to the top of the 
house, the other two I cut down to two 
buds, which wil. produce two young shoots 
on each side of the three fruiting ones, to 
be trained up to their full length. If the 
vines have been all along treated as above, 
hey will now be very strung, and will be 
ible to stand forcing nearly a month 
variier, if required; and, also, more heat 
han when they were younger. indeed, I 
sonsider that vines, after thev haveattained 
o the age of standing forcing, should have 
nuch more heat than is commonly given 
o them. 

“T will now describe my method of 
vinter pruning for the fifih year, which 
vill show how [ would continne it’ It 
vil) be observed that I had three fruiting 
shoots, and four young ones, or every sash 
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last year; the spurred one I cut away al- 
together, and spur the two which had only 
fruited one year, with two of the young 
shoots, which will leave two for outting 
down, to produce four young shoots again 
Now it will be seen that l have always 
two spurred shoots, and two young shoots 
fruiting, and two to cut down; which is 
not only a regular method of pruning, but 
one which will keep the vines ina far wore 
growing state, than the common methods 
of having so much old wood upon them. 


It will be seen by this regular method of 


winter pruning, that the summer pruning 
can be done in much less time, which 1s 
also an advantage, by my method of per- 
formirg; which is, to pinch off all the 
laterals which may appear below the fruit, 
aud one bud above it; continuing to pinch 
off all above the next bud, as the plants 
grow, for the whole season. With regard 
to the number of branches which I would 
allow to grow on each fruiting spur, it 
should be all that set well, as the vines 
will be able to bring to maturity alinost all 
the fruit they show, if treated in the man- 
ner I have endeavored to describe.” 

Article 11 is a plan for growing Pota- 
toes and Dahlias on the same ground and in 
the same season. We believe this system 
is pursued by some of the florists in Phila- 
delphia ; at least, we have been so informed. 
We have no doubt it will answer well; 
and to some persona who wish to combine 
the useful and ornamental, and who have 
bul a limited piece of ground, it may prove 
an excellent mode. 


“In the autumn, when the leaves have 
nearly all fallen from the trees and shrubs, 
and the seeding weeds are near coming to 
seed, I fork over all the spare ground where 
crops have been growing, which leaves it 
ina neat state euring the winter. In Feb- 
ruary I plant iny potatoes (the early 
Shaws,) which I generally put inio the 
ground whole ; but, if the potato is large, 
I divide it by drawing the knife through 
the middle of the cluster of eyes at the end 
of the potato. I begin planting the large 
beds, having the first row a convenient di - 
tance froin the edge ; afier setting down the 
line, [ dig a trench without treading upon 
the spade, and, as I come back, clean out 
the trench to about four inches deep. I put 
in the sets, then :einove the line ihree feet 
or three feet and a holf, and dig another 
trench in the same mumer, having a 
wooden rake by ine to pull in the earth 
over the sets, and rake the ground even as 
the work of pliniing goes on. I next re- 
move the line two feet, and dig another 
trench, which leaves but sufficient space 
for the moulding up of the potatoes. I 
next reinove the line three or three and a 
half feet, and so on. As soon as the pota- 
toes are grown a sufficient height to be 
seen, I furk the ground one fork wide on 
each side of the row, by ihrusting in the 
fork ans! prewsing it down, so as to raise 
the earth, aud thus leave it, not io throw it 
out. When the plants are sufficienily 
high, I moutd thein up, observing to mould 
them highest on the wile side, so as to 
to give the stalks an inclinution to fall be- 
tween the narrow rows, where they are to 


|have the full benefit of light and air— 
|About the middle of May, I put on be- 
tween the wide rows a slight coat of dung, 
and dig itin close to the moulding of po- 
|potaioes. By this plan the po atoes do no: 
iget at the dung, unul they they are ina 
fit state to bear it without injuring their 
flavor. I plani the dahlias five feet asun- 
|\der between tha wide sows of potatoes, 
|placing astake about two feet high to each 
'plant, for the purpose of supporting it, and 
marking the place where a taller stake is 
afterwards to be placed. In July and 
|August the potatoes are taken up, and 
ithe ground cleared. If the weather should 
ibe dry, and the dahlias likely to require 
|water, I then make basins round the plants 
before levellmg the soil. Since I have 
jadopted this plan, I have had a more abun- 
dant crop of potatoes, and of better flavor ; 
jand, instead of the ground appearing as if 
ilying waste after they are gathered, I have 
something to look at. As iny garden rises 
on each side from the centre walk, I can 
assure you the dahlias, when the colors 
are well mixed, make a very pretty ap- 
pearance.” 
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ON TRE CULTURE OF WHEAT. 


By ‘Tu. J. Ranvocen. 

READ BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ALBEMARLE, AND ORDERED TO BE PUB- 
LISHED IN THE FARMERS’ ReGisTEr. 

In obedience to a resolution of this So- 
ciety, appointing essayists at their October 
meeiing, in 1835, 1 have the honor to sub. 
init the following communication upon the 
culture of wheat. 

Although deep culture is important, if 
not indispensable with all plants, to permit 
their roo.s to penetrate the soil freely in 
search of food and muisture, and to allow 
the water in heavy rains tosubside without 
abrading and gulleying undulating lands, 
ut drowoing those that are level, it may be 
doubted whether it be proper to effect this 
vy frequent ploughing, and intermixing too 
perfectly the surface with the inferior soil 
or clay. Nature, in all her operations, 

vanures on the surface, and forms there 
ithe soil which is best adapted to the growth 
juf vegetation; and if this is inverted by 
lthe ploush, she reinstates it in its original 
position as svon as the land is permitted to 
remain undisturbed a sufficient length of 
une, by a process more rapid in warm 
weather, and on rich soil, where there is 
wach veretable matter 3; and slower where 
ie land is less fertile, and the weather cold- 

'r. This is strikingly exemplitied by a faet 

vell known to most farmers, viz: that when 

sood land (particularly clover land) with a 

listinetly marked suiface of dark soil is 

‘allowed for wheat, sown with the harrow 

‘pon one ploughing, na permitted to lie a 

year or two in clover, after the crop of 

wheat, the dark soil is found again formed 
ipon the surface} occupying the position in 
which the clay was left by the previous 
slouzhiag and the clay, that which was oc- 

‘upied by the inverted soil: a change of 

‘lay into soil, and soil into clay. A ques- 

ion naturally arises, what good results from 

foreing the land to this double process? | 
should think, none. Economy of labor, 





however, requires this to be done, as an ex- 
peditious mode of disposing of the vegeta- 





be kept, so that one side of each row may 





bie matter, by burying it with the plough ; 
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‘but with one ploughing, the necessity ceases 
|for that erop. 

I have said that this process was more 
rapid un rich soils where there was much 
ivezeltable matter, and in warm weather, 
|tuan on poorer soils and in cold weather. 
| suppose it accomplished by the gases 
jevulved im the decompostiion of the vegeta- 
|vle matter turned under by the plough. It 
‘the weather is warm, and the vegetation 
| green, succulent and abundant, the decom- 
|position is rapid, and the quantity of gas 
|diseugaged is great. Of these, the carbonie 
its deemed the great stimulant of vegetable 
life ; and being heavier than atmospheric 
air, but lighter than the soil, it rises to the 
surface, insinuating itsel! into the interstices 
of the clay brought up by the plough, satu- 
rates it, and accomplishes the first process 
uf its conversion into soil. Hence, the 
cause ofa weil known fact, that fallows 
made in June, July, and early in August, 
become many shades darker on the surface, 
although exposed to the schorching rays of 
asummer’s sun, and prior to a renewed 
zrowth of vegetation upon them. Whilst 
it less frequently occurs on those made in 
September, and on those in October rarely, 
until the next year, vegetation being drier, 
less succulent, the days shorter, the nights 
longer and cooler, and every circumstance 
less favorable toa rapid decomposition in 
these montis. A similar process has taken 
place on the corn land after the cultivation 
of the corn has ceased, and before seed time. 
The fertile appearance of these lands at 
that time is familiar to every one.[a]— 
Phis recently formed and forming soil, my 
experience has convinced me, is the proper 
surface for wheat. A second ploughing, or 
fallow intermixes it with the inferior svil, 
and the use of the large plough on corn 
land produces the same effect. I formerty 
believed two ploughings necessary asa per- 
fect preparation for a wheat crop. When 
pressed for time, I used heavy harrows asa 
substitute for a second ploughing, often 
‘where there was astrong growth of sum- 
mer grass: such portions have always pro- 
duced more grain though perhaps less 
straw, than that which had been twice 
iploughed. I once fallowed twenty or thirt 
‘acres of land in February, ploughed it wit 
a two horse plough whenever the grass and 
weeds grew in the summer—it was 
| ploughed, in all, five times before seeding 
‘on the first of October, and although it suf- 
fered from no disaster, it produced a 
wretched crop for the year and the land. I 
‘have occasionally coultered and harrowed 
ismall pieces of land, and prepared them 
without turning the surface with the 
‘plough; and have, uniformly, found the 
siraw brighter, and the wheat more in per- 
fection, than onthe adjacent land which 
had been ploughed, aod the surface invent- 
ed, although both were very fine. In 1822, 
on four plaptations then under my direc- 
ition, the corn crop being very forward, 
about half of it was removed in September, 
and the land ploughed with three-horse 
ploughs. The preparation appeared to be 
perfect, the earth light and thoroughly pul- 
verized, and the grass entirely rotted: the 
land was harrowed and then sown, and the 
secd harrowed in. In the mean time, the 
grass had continued to grow on the por- 
tions of the field not ploughed. When the 
seeding of the first was completed, the rest 
was sown among a heavy crop of grass, 
with scoops, merely scarifying the surface, 
for nothing move could be done: the whole 
process was tedious apd unpromising, yet 
the perefect preparation by which the soil 

















had been inverted by the large plough, pro- 
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duced a much inferior crop to the other: the 
result was the same at each plantation. In 
putting in wheat on cora land with small 
ploughs, I have often laid them aside for the 
large plough on account of the heavy coats 
of grass on rich spots, old tobacco lots, é&c. 
resuming the small plouzh again on pass- 
ing them. ‘The product and appearance of 
those spots of better land thus prepared 
were always inferior to that of inferior Jand 
ploughed with the small plough. I coul:! 
add many instances of a similar kind with 
similar results. 

From my observations and experience, I 
deduce the following conclusion: 

1. That to insure the best crop, lands, 
should be fallowed early, viz: before the 
middle of August. 

2. That the surface acted upon by this 
process of a re-formation of soil, is the pro- 
per one into which the grain should be put. 

3. Thata second ploughing with a large 
plough in fallows, and its use in preparing 
coro land for wheat, is disadvantageous.— 
Nature, in both instances, has prepared a 
better surface than can be prepared by art. 

4, Tha: the mixingthe newly formed soil, 
fully saturated with carbonic gas, with the 
inferior soil, prevents as quick and vigorous 
growth of wheat, and as early and as per- 
fect maturity. 

If the fallows have been ploughed early, 
and a crop of summer grass has grown 
upon them, they may be stirred with the 
small plough or coulter, if hard, or harrow- 
ed, if mellow, soas to pulverize and smooth 
the surface, without regarding the grass 
and the wheat sown among it. The first! 
frost kills the grass, and it acts as beneficial 
covering to the wheat.[/] When the fal- 
lows are prepared, and the corn crop suffi 
ciently forward to tuke off in September, 
the corn land may be pleughed with the 
small p'ough, and harrowed ready for seed 
ing, and thus enable the farmer to put all 
his teams to the harrow, and sow a large 
crop in a few days. Selecting his own time 
for seeding, he may hope to eapect the dan- 
gers of early and late fly, and do much to 
insure a fair crop from his land. In antici- 
pation of this, it is desirable to plant a corn 
which will mature itself somewhat earlier) 
than the kinds now cultivated. We have a| 
corn in this neighborhood well adapted to| 
this purpose, which yields well. If the 
corn 1s too late to commence removing in| 
time to prepare your land in September, the | 
balks can be troken before the corn is| 
taken off. You will then, upon removing| 
the corn in the latter end of the month, have 
only to plough the list and harrow the land, | 
to be ready tor seeding. If a proper seed 
bed is prepared, one harrowing is sufficient 
to coverthe grain.(c] In the October of| 
1833, 1 had sownin this manner 30U acres 
in four days and a half, employing eight 
harrows with two horses each, and two 
with a yoke of oxen each ; in all, ten har- 
rows. The teams were never hurried until 
the last day for a few hours, when there 
was an appearance of rain. The same 
hands and teams were closely employed the 
next four days in putting in forty acres of 
rough corn laad. This present moath 
(October, 1835,) six days have been taken 
to putin three hundred and forty acres of 
land, eighty of which were rough with 
stone and stumps. © Tne team employed the 
same. 

When tobacco is cultivated as a mixed 
crop, the early corn ought to be planted.— 
It does not attain such size of stalk, and can 
be removed with less labor, severing it at 
the ground, and stacking it on the field 




















tops. Enough hay should be made to serve 
the farm, and the time given to tobacco and 
ovher operations whichis usually spent un 

profitably about the fodder. Lam satisfied 
that corn is less injured to be cut up, wit! 
the fodder and top on, than to take them 
off and leave it standing in the field. In the 
first place it cures; in the latter, it withers 

| have heard a judicious farmer estimate, as 
fair work, 200 Ibs. per day, the average oj 
hands employed in gathering and securing 
fodder; of hay, LOOOIbs. The use of the re. 
volving horse-rake cn smooth land would 
much imerease the Jaiter average Tam 
aware, that in recommending the stacking 
ofcorn on the field, lam ruaning counter 
to the opinions of some of our best farmers 

I would not recommend it where the corn 
could be housed ; but when it cannot be 
done, from attention to the tobaceo crop, 
lateness of ripening, or deficiency of labor, 
Ideem it better to lose the ground covered 
by stalks, than the greater loss from late 
seeding. ‘The injurv of running your teams 
and carts over the fields in dry weather af 
ter the wheat is sown and up, in removing 
the corn, I estimate very lightly. 

Nore (a]. That this process must be ef- 
fected by the action of the gases, is proven 
from the uniform fertility of grave yards,— 
Here the bodies do not come in econtaci 
with the surface. It must be by the gene- 
ra‘ed gas forcing its way through the fresh 
dry earth. Would a culture of several feet 
make poor land rich? I think not. Manures 
never sink. Upon light, sandy soils, with 
too small a portion of clay to imbibe and re- 
tain the gases, they penetrate easily, and 
escape rapidly ; such require frequent ap- 
plications of manure, but in smaller quan- 
lities—it acts promptly, but evaporates with 
ihe culture of a crop. Stiff clays, deficient 
in aperient particles, are not sufficiently 
permeable to the gas ; the particles become 
compacted together by rains so as to expel 
it before it can be sufficiently imbibed.— 
They close so completely over the manures 
as to exclude the air, and arrest their de- 
composinon. Upon such soils, manure 
ploughed under may be found, two or three 
years after, retaining its original appear- 
ance, but its fertiliz ng principle gone ; for 
such, straw, half rotted manures that act as 
a temporary aperient, are best. Sand, or 
some substitute for it, is necessary for its 
mechanical effects as an aperient to every 
good soil. Its excess makes a quick soil 
svon exhausted ; its deficiency, a stiff, slow 
soil. In addition, there are, no doubt, 
chemical combinations in all soils, render- 
ing some capable of fertility, others not,— 
Tue sterility of any soil may be temporarily 
overcome by the application of animal or 
vegetable manures. But, quere: Will not 
an originally poor soil, if made ever so rich 
by manures, left to itself without culltiva. 
tion, lapse into its original sterility ? and 
will not one, originally fertile, when ex 
hausted, become rich if left undisturbed long 
enough? 

[6]. Blue grass faliows will probably re- 
quire a second ploughing to destroy it.— 
The first ploughing on this grass should 
always be made before the grass seeds, as 
‘he plants are easily destroyed if disturbed 
aboat the time of their seeding. If fallow- 
ing is postponed until July or August, the 
crop becomes very precarious. It will most 
frequently happen, that after much time and 
labor has been spent, it will be injured or 
destroyed by the turf. If such lands cannot 
be ploughed in May, or early in June, this 
grass may be destroyed, or crippled, by 
hard grazing from spring until June or July 
—it being a grass without aftermath, or 








without pulling the fooder or cutting the 


ground leaf, each spire is a seed-bearing 





spire, and the grazing necessarily confined 
tu these. and if it is not permitted to seed, it 
perishes. Itis a grass never found upon 
commons, or on road sides, where it is per. 
vetualiy grazed. It will probably be found, 
that grasses bear grazing in proportion to 
the quantity of ground leaf they put forth. 

[cJ. Some persons object to the harrow, 
48 not covering the grain deep enough. If 
a grain of wheat is buried over 2 or3 inches 
deep, it forms a joint near the surface from 
whence (if the plant is sown early, and the 
iall growth vigorous) it puts forth roots, and 
he spire and roots below that joint perish 
that fall, and the plant thrives by these sur- 
face roots. 





From the New-England Farmer, 
FARMERS’ WORK. 

Cucrure or Turnips.—lIfatop dressing 
of quick lime, soot or ashes be applied to 
\urnips, soon after they make their appear- 
ance above ground, their growth will be 
forwarded, and it is said they will be se- 
cured against the fly. Some advise, and 
it may be well, if the time and labor can be 
spared to leach soot, and sprinkle the plants 
with the liquor. M’Mahon, in giving di- 
rections for the cultuie of turnips, says: 
“the plants should be left from seven to 
twelve inches apart ; this must be regulated 
according to the strength of the lan14, the 
time of sowing, and the kind of turnips 
cultivated ; strong ground and early sowing 
always producing the largest roots. 

The width of the hoe should be in pro- 
portion to the medium distance to be left 
between the plants, and the distance should 
be according to their expected size. 

The proper time for the first hoeing is, 
when the plants, as they lie spread on the 
vround are nearly the size of the palm of 
ihe hand. but if weeds are numerous and 
xrow rapidly, they should be checked be- 
fore the plants have attained that size, lest 
being drawn up thin and slender they should 
acquire a sickly habit. 

SOILING LABORING OXEN AND HORSES.— 
Instead of turning oxen and horses, which 
you have occasion to use frequently intoa 
large pasture, in which it is difficult to find 
or to take them, you may do better to soil 
them. By soiling, we mean to keep them 
in stables, stalls, yards, &c. and mowing 
and carrying to them grass and other green 
ur dry food. You should in such case, 
ake care that they have always water at 
hand, and plenty of litter to absorb the 
liquid manure, unless you have reservoirs, 
&c. to prevent its waste. Arthur Young 
declared that “ Lucerne is the best plant for 
soiling, and anacre of it will go farther than 
anything else.” But clover or any other 
grass, green or dry, oats or Indian com, 
cut up near the roots, cabbages, &c. &c. 
inay often be economically disposed of in 
feeding cattle and horses, whose services 
are needed for the prosecution of the daily 
and hourly labors of the husbandman. 

Faciten Fruit.—Be very careful to gath- 
or all punctured or decaying fruits, whether 
on your trees or on the ground, anl give 
them to your swine. If you do not, the 
worms which such fruits contain, and 
which have been the cause of their pre- 
mature decay, will make their escape into 
the ground, and you will find the | evils, 
which wait on their visitations will increase 








on you another season. 








Gnartep Trees—Look over your fruit 
trees, which were grafied last spring, 01 
budded this surmer, and suffer no shooi: 
froin the stocks to remain; lest they rou 
your grafts of their nourish:uient. 

Worms in THE Heap or Sucer.—There 
exists in some parts, if not in all parts of the 
country, a species of fly, which naturalist- 
denominate oestrus ovis or shecp-bot, of ih- 
same genus though of a different variety 
with the fly which deposits eggs on the 
hair of horses and causes bots in those ani- 
mals. This fly attacks sheep froin about the 
middle of August to the midele of Septeu- 
ber, deposits eggs in the nostrils of the ani- 
mals,and cause those worms in the head, 
which so frequently destroy them. ‘The 
Mechanic’s Gazette recommends as a pre- 
ventive, “covering the nostrils of the sheep 
with a gauzy substance, through which 
the animal can breathe, and keeping 1! in 
its place by some adhesive substance. We 
doubt, however, the practicability of keep- 
ing a gauzy substance in its place by any 
adhesive matter. 

Another precaution which sheep owners 
assure us has been found effectual, is to 
keep the noses of sheep constantly 
smirched with tar from about the middle oi 
August to the latter part of September. 
the sheep swallow some of the tar, so much 
the better, as it prevents or cures the ro: 
and confirms their health. In order the bet- 
ter to effect the smearing of the sheep's 
noses, the following process has been re- 
commended: Mix a litile fine salt with 
tar, just enough to make the tar agreeable 
to the animal, and place the mixture under 
cover, where the sheep can have access 
to it, and they will keep their noses suffi- 
ciently smeared to prevent the insect from 
attacking them. 





From Hovey’s Gardener's Magazine, for Au, 1st. 
GENERAL NOTICES. 

METHOD OF PRESERVING PILANTS DURING A 
Lone voyvaGe.—The fulluwing letter was 
communicate! to Messrs. G. C. R. and W. 
Fox & Co. by Capt. R. Gillies, of the ship 
Hibernia:— 

In accordance with your wishes, I have 
much pleasure in describing to you the mude 
in which the plants brought by me from 
Calcuita were put up. The plants were 
all intended tor the green-house in Eng. 
land, and, I presume, were of adelicate kind. 
Each plant was ina box, six inches square 
by one foot in depth, filled to the top with a 
kind of clay ; and, no doubt, well saturated 
with water, previously to being put into the 
large outer bos, which contained eight of 
these small ones. 

The large box was constructed in the 
usual way ; that is, a glazed roof about two 
feet high, the glass strong enough to resis: 
the fall of a small rope, or other light body. 
It was hermetically closed with the com- 
mon Chunam (a sort of lime, used in Indi: 
asa cement for plastering houses, &c.) wt 
the country, and was never opencd during 
a voyage of five months. When we ar. 
rived in England the planis were all in 
beautiful health, and had grown to the ful 
height of the case, the leaves pressin: 
against the glass. 

In dry weather, I always observed mois 
ture within the glass, which was caused, n« 
doubt, by the evaporation of the earth, an 
was again absorbed by the plants. 

It is difficult to account for the perfec. 


If 
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health of the p!ants, without the full admis- 
sun of the atmusplicre 5 but oxygen sulb 
by -diasticd, cilier throug 
[i 1+ 


| vent was proba 
) we pores ol the woud, ur ulserwise. 
soWever, a fact, lhatuo water was given lb 
uem during t.e voyage, tad loatibey wer: 
amled ta excellent ordier.—Rob. rt Gr lies 
Hibernia, Falmouth Harbor, Getcber 2, 1230. 
Lhe Lhird Aanual Report of the R yu 
Uvruwall Polytechnic society, Famous, 
1555. Svo. 2s. 6d.—Gard. Mas.) 

fue House Fry.—Ai the Kutumologica 


Sykes was read, on excluding ihe house-fly. 
Ine mode adoped was a net made of dif 
ferent culored meshes, of about three quar- 
ters of an inch square, and which, when 
placed against a window, was found quite 
effectual in excluding the visits of these 
troublesome insects from th- outside of the 
room. ‘The same experiment was tried 
with meshes made of the finest black thread, 
one and a quarter inch square, Wiich proved 
to be equally effectual. ‘The approach of 
wasps was also prevented by the above 
mode, very few findiug their way within 
the boundary. ‘This was accounted for by 
an optical illusion in tae eyes of the insect, 
of the highly magnifying power of vision. 
and the small focal length. 

Now that netting can be procured at the 
low price of Ql. 1s. 3d. for thirty-three square 
yards, gardeners might try whether, by 
covering a hot-house with sucha net, they 
could not exclude both birds and wasps.— 
They might also apply it over standard 
cherry trees, and over various kinds of 
newly sown seeds; aud, lastly, they might 
place it before the widows of their o -n 
cottages, to exclude the common house- 
fly.—(Ib.) 

W aTER-PROOF STRANDS OF BAST, FOR TYING 
TREES, and WATER-PROOF BAST MaATS.—In 
vur Second Vol., p. 192, a mode of render- 
ing ties of bast water-prcof is mentioned by 
Dr. Van Mons; and, while recommending 
a trialof metallic tes, it is but fair that we 
should remind our readers of this very sim- 
ple mode of inereas.ng the durability of 
bast. ‘To make bast ues water-proof, it is 
only necessary to wet them first with a so- 
lution of soap, and next with a solution of 
alum. A neutral compound ts formed from 
the soap and alum, joined to the albumen 
of the wood of which the bast is composed, 
which ts insoluble in water. li has often 
occurred to us, that, if common matting 
could be woven in Russia, with the weft ol 
pack-thread, and the woof of strands of 
bast, mats would then throw off the rain 
nvarly as well as canvass; and the whole 
might be tanned, or rendered water-proof, 
by Dr. Van Mons’s process. Perhaps our 
friend at Cronstadt might be able to induce 
some of the Russian mat manufacturers to 
iry this process.— (Ib ) 

CuEnopopium Quixnoa.—This plant is ecul- 
tivated in the warmer parts of North Amer- 
‘ca, and extensively in Chili and Peru, its 
‘eaves being eaten as spinach or sorrel, 
ind its seeds as rice. It is also used in the 
reparation of aki: dof beer. Dombey, cn 
his return from Peru, endeavored to intro- 
lice the plant as a culinary vegetable into 
France, but without success. From a dried 

pecimen of the plant grown in England 
last year, and exhibited at a meeting of the 

Linnean Society, by A. B. Lambert, Esq., 
V.P. L.S., it appeared, in habit, very Ike 
he strong growing British chenopodiums. 
ut we should think the seeds are tar too 
mall to be ever equal in value to any of 

ur cer’als; and certainly infirtor to the 
vhite beet as a substitute for spinach.— 





Suciety, on Monday, a paper by Lieut. Col. || 
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SMOUNT OF FODDER THAT CAN BE RAISED 
ON AN ACRE OF LAND. 

Asa general rule in this part of th coun- 
‘ry, our farmers are satisfied if they obtain 
i ton of hay from an acre of land. This 
owever is far fr im being the full amount 
vhich an acre is capable ef producing even 
f hay ; and if planted to some other kind 
1 vegetable it hardly begins to be what can 
j|be obtaired from the same surface. 

Many farmers have raised as much as 
fifty tons of Ruta Baga from an acre. This 
hcwever may be considered an extra crop 
—say halfas much for a medium crop— 
that is 25 tons, which will amount to about 
800 bushels. Cattle like such food in the 
winter exceedingly, it is green and succu- 
lent—it supplies the want of green grass 
and green herbage.—It is heavy, distends 
the stomach, and keeps them in good 
health, and saves a great deal of hay ; and 
vet comparatively few farmers think of 
these things, or enter into the business with 
any kind of system which is based upon 
calculations. 

There is another plant, which, although 
not so nutritious as the Ruta Baga, but is 
nevertheless eaten with great avidity by cat- 
tle in the winter season, and which will af- 
ford a large amount per acre, It is the 
Cab age. ‘These are easily raised, and ac- 
cording to the editor of the Baltimore Far- 
mer and Gardener, will yield, allowing 
10,000 to stand upon the acre, about forty 
tons of fodder. Notwithstanding the chance 
of obtaining this amount of fodder from a 
single acre—a man would be called crazy 
should he cultivate an acre of cabbage, 
however well he might do it. 

The common English or flat turnip, 
which is cultivated so extensively in Eu- 
repe, has received but little attention with 
us. It is true every one sows a patch or 
two. The cow-yard is oftentimes ploughed 
up and sowed down to them, or a corner of 
the garden—or some piece in the cornfield 
—but no man, or very few men would think 
of putting in an acre. An acre in England 
often yields 15 tons of turnips, and this 
amount would be equivalent, in nutritive 
|matter, accordi g to the analysis of Van 
|Thaer to more than three tons of the best 
hay. 

Many other crops of the kind might be 
cultivated exclusively for cattle food, which 
would yield more than treble the amount 
that could be obtained in the shape of hay, 
and which would be much more grateful to 
the cattle. 








A new invention for brick making has 
been patented by one Sawyer. The bricks 
are made by it from dry clay, and are said 
to be superior to the common kind in 
beauty, strength and durability. The 
textureis much closer than thut of the 
common brick, so that the article absorbs 
less water, takes paint much better, not 
requiring more than one half necessary in 
‘the old way, and stands fire much longer. 
‘The frost likewise does not operate on it, 
land hicks are turned out of the new ma- 
ichme, at one half the expense, or less, 
/han by any other mode now in use.— 





[Pennsylvania paper. ] 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
BREAKING VICIOUS Cows. 
BY Cc. P. 

Mr. Tucker—I noticed an article in the 
27th No. of the Genesee Farmer, describ- 
ing the manner in which a “ vicious cow” 
was reclaimed. I think such instances 
very rare, for: have known many men to|| 
possess vicious cows for years, who never|| 
read nor never thought of their being re- 
Claimed ; it was the same thing year alter 
year. They thought as much before hand 
of the job of attending to them, as of any 
other work they had to do. Milking, as 
far as my experience has extended, is con- 
sidered one of the most, if not the most, 
unpleasant chores there is to be performed 
about a family, and above all things a kick- 
ing cow is to be dreaded. She is always 
worse in the worst weather, and one is in 
danger at every milking time of loosing all 
the profits of his labor, unless he can con- 
tent himself to go through with some opera- 
tion of making her secure where she can 
do no injury. 

I should be very much in favor of break- 
ing vicious cows when it is practicable, but 
I believe the attempt is seldom successful. 
I think it is the best way generally to dis- 
pose of them for beef, unless a man has a 
very valuable one, which will well recom- 


diately cool down. 





pense the labor of keeping her. But such 
an animal as a vicious cow a man never 
ought to raise—there is no need of it. If 
one necess:rily comes upon his hands al- 
ready made vicious, he is not toblame. I 
have long thought that there was a great de- 





fect in the mode which some farmers use 
to break their young cows. We never 
should undertake to milk a heifer out in the 
1 >t, or in a corner either of the open field or of, 
the barn-yard, where there is any chance 
for her to escape, and ublige us to have 
a race before we can again go on with the 
operation of milking. One such attempt 
may spoil her for a gentle cow, for she 
will long recollect it, and will be doubly 
worse to manage the next time. I have 
heretofore passed by farm-houses, and seen 
two or three great lusty fellows to work in 
this way, paraded around a corner of the 
yard, each holding some sort of a cudgel in 
his hand, raised over the apparently harm- 
less young heifer, while she stands to be 
milked, half scared, and trembling pro- 
digiously for fear of the expected blow.— 
Now this is all wrong, and entirely unneces- 
sary. ‘They very much mistake the nature 
of the creature—she is not so to be tamed. 
It isthe regular course to make her vicious 
and ungovernable, and it will need but a 
few such operations. 

I will suggest a plan which I invariably 
followed for four or five years with trium- 
phant success, and when I changed my 
occupation, transmitted it to my successor 
with a special charge not to depart from it, 
during which time, and since which, (for I 
have been an eye witness of its faithful ful- 
fillment,) I did not know, nor have not 
known, one single subject of its operation 
_ what was or has been of the most harm- 
ess and peaceful disposition, so that man 
and boy, woman and girl, all, could per- 
form the task of milking with equal ease 
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and in equal security. either as i: rexpects'|to remove even the temptation toevil. And 


themselves or their pail vi’ mil -. 


She will be perfectly tame, so that 


There is a fault with some of our far- 


mers in trusting the breaking of their hei- 
fers, and in fact the whole care of their 
cows, to boys. 
are not competent to perfoim the labor as it 
should be performed. 
that they will get fretful while milking, and 
punish the cow most unmercifully when it 


As a general thing they 


Itis often the case 


snot due. The man should keep an eye 


to these things and see that all goes on in a 
proper manner. 
fact occurs, and to which I presume hun- 
dreds can witness, when the management 
of the milk-yard is solely in the hands of 
boys—an immense deal of rubbish, clubs, 
broken rails, and strips of boards, and espe- 
cially stones in abundance may be seen 
scattered all over the yard, and in case one 
wishes to correct his cow, he finds every 
thing in readiness. 
loads of such rubbish collected around farm- 
yards, and truly it does not present a very 
neat looking appearance. 
therefore, who cannot well take the 
of these affairs to themselves, if they wish 
‘tu have their cows thrive, keep in good or- 
der, and gently treated, are advised to keep 
itheir yards clear of all these weapons, so as 


There is one universal 


I have before now seen 


‘Those farmers, 





And in 
such a case, every cow must not have her, 
particular milker, whom when he is neces- 
sar ly absent, or in any wise rendered inca-| 
pable of performing this his ordinary labor, 
it requires two or three a half of an hour 
with clubs and stones, racing to and fro 
veross the yard, to obtain her milk, or else 
she must go unmilked until her former 
master returns, or is sufficiently recovered 
to again enter upon his task. Some may 
have been acquainted with the plan long, 
ago, but many to my knowledge do not 
now know it, or if they do, do not practice, 
it: Drive the heifer and her calf carefully 
into the shed or stable, tie one end of a rope, 
loosely around her horns, fasten the other 
end firmly to some post or staple, giving. 
her a short play, and there let her stand.—| 
Mind and not take her into any strange 
place, where cattle are not used to going.’ 
If she was accustomed to be led when a 
calf she will stand still, if not she will 
flounce around very briskly a short time at 
the length of the rope, but soon finding by 
experience that all is fast, she will imme-| 
Then place before her, 
a little mess, and commence milking while 
she is eating. Let there be no whip about, 
let there be no noise or blows, but every 
movement around her gentle and still._— 
When the oporation is completed, carefully 
untie her, open the door and let her out. 
One person is sufficient for the who.e. 
Two is one too many, especially if she is a 
little wild, which however, ought never to 
be known among a farmer’s cattle. 
now a cow, subdued and manageable,—all 
it requires is a few more such lessons, and 
I have the confidence to believe, from some 
experience too, that with a proper milker 
she will ever afterwards remair a gentle 
vow. 
you can lead her as well asa horse, and 
approach her in the field as well as in the 
yard. 


She is 


jnothing will give a stranger a better opinion 
of a farmer as he passes by, than to see 
every thing look neat and clean around bis 
dwelling and barns. Irom this circum- 
stance he will draw the inference, that it is 
so all over his farm, and he will always call’ 
that man a neat farmer. 
H-- ¢, Juiy 16, 1836. 











From the Genesee Farmer. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 
BY A YOUNG FARMER. 


Ever since the introduction of the Saxon’ 
Merino into the coun ry, there has existed 
a considerable differeuce of opinion among 
the breeders of sheep, and wool growe1s, 
as to their relative value, when compared 
with the Spanish Merino previously existing 
among us; some maintaining that they are 
more profitable than the Spanish, while 
others as strennously contend that the 
jadvantage is on the side of the latter. The 
advocates of the Saxony breed insist that 
the superior fineness of the wool and the 
consequently higher price it commands, 
will more than compensate the deficiency 
in quantity cf fleece, lightness of body, and 
tenderness in keeping, charged as faults: 
upon them by the friends of Spanish Merino: 

As wool growing is becoming an impor- 
tant and profitable branch of American 
industry, it is very desirable that the points © 
in crotroversy between the two breeds of 
sheep should be early and correctly settled, 
that those who are entering upon the busi- 
‘ness may have certain data to go upon, 
aad not encounter the lesses usually atten- 
dant on undigested speculations. The 
points of difference which should be settled, 
and on which we as farmers require infor- 
mation, may be included in the following 
queries, viz: Does the Spanish Merino on 
the average clip a greater amount of wool 
than the Saxony; and if so how much? 
Does the Saxon wool on an average com- 
mand a higher price than the Spanish; and 
ifso, how much? Is the number of sheep 
lost—the average number we mean—grea- 
ter in a year in one hundred Saxons, than 
in one hundred Merinos! Is the number 
of lambs raised from one hundred Merino 
ewes greater on the average than from the 
same number of Saxon ewes !—and if so, 
what is the rate of difference? Does the 
Spanish Merino usually weigh more than 
the Saxon, and. for slaughtering command a 
greater price /—and if so, what will be the 
average difference between the weight and 
value of one hundred of cach kind? In all 
these queries and estimates, it will of course 
be understood that full blooded animals of 
each kind are intended. ; 

There have already been a number of 
excellent articles on sheep given to the 
public in the Farmer ; but they relate prin- 
cipally to the best mode of treatment, dis- 
eases, &c., and do not enter fully into the 
points »uggested above, and on which at 
the present time information is particularly 
desired. Some few writers have inciden- 
tally touched them, and to show what the 
opinion of some practical men has been, 
we give here an extract or two from some 
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last year; the spurred one I cut away al- 
together, and spur the two which had only 
fruited one year, with two of the young 
shoots, which will leave two for outing 
down, to produce four young shvois again 
Now it will be seen that I have always 
two spurred shoots, and two young shoots 
fruiting, and two to cut down; which ts 
not only a regular method of pruning, bu: 
one which will keep the vines ina far wore 
growing state, than the common methods 
of having so much old wood upon them. 
It will be seen by this regular method of 
winter pruning, that the summer pruning 
can be done in much less time, which? 
also an advantage, by my metho: of per- 
forming; which is, to pinch off all the 
laterals which may appear below the frui', 
and one bud above it ; continuing to pinch 
eff all above the next bud, as the plants 
grow, for the whole season. With regard 
4o the number of branches which I would 
allow to grow on each fruiting spur, it 
should be all that set well, as the vines 
ewill be able to bring to maturity almost all 
the fruit they show, if treated in the man- 
mer I have endeavored to describe.” 

Article 11 is a plan for growing Pota- 
itoes and Dahlias on the same groun! and in 
the same season. We believe this sysiem) 
is pursued by some of the florisis in Phila- 
-delphia ; at least, we have been so informed. 
We have no doubt it will answer well; 
and to some persons who wish to combine 
the useful and ornamental, and who have 
‘bul a limited piece of ground, it may prove 
an excellent mode. 


“In the autumn, when the leaves have 
nearly all fallen frora the trees and shrubs, 
and the seeding weeds are near coming to 
seed, I fork over all the spare ground where 
crops have been growing, which leaves it 
iN a neat State euring the winter. In Feb- 
ruary I plant my potatoes (the early 
Shaws,) which I generally put inio the 
ground whole ; but, if the potato is large, 
Idivide it by drawing the knife through|| 
the middle of the cluster of eyes at the end 
of the potato. I begin planting the large 
‘beds, having the first row a convenient di - 
tance froin the edge ; after setting down the 
line, [ dig a trench without treading upon 
the spade, and, as I come back, clean out 
the trench to about four inches deep. I put 
in the sets, then :emove the line three feet 
or three feet and a holf, and dig another 
trench in the same manner, having a 
wooden rake by me to pull in the earth 


H 


|have the full benefit of light and air — 


|About the midile of Muy, I put on be- 
tween the while 1ows a sligh cou: of dung, 
and dig itin close to the moulding of po- 
|pota‘ovs. By this plan he po ate: do ne. 
iget atthe dung, uni! they they are na 
fit state to bear it without injuring their 
favor. I plan the dahlas five feet asnn- 
‘der between the wide sows of polatoes, 
|placing a stake about two feet high to each 
plant, for the purpose of supporting it, and 
jimarking the place where a taller stake is 
jufterwards to be placed. In July and 
iLdugust the pvtatoes are taken up, and 
ihe ground cleared. If the weather should 
ibe dry, and the dablias likely to require 
| water, I then make basins round the plants 
|before levelling the soil. Since I have 
| adopted this plan, I have hud a more abun- 
dant crop of potatoes, and of better flavor ; 
and, instead of the ground appearing asit 
lying waste after they are gathered, I have 
soimneihing to jook at. As my garden rises 
on each side from the centre walk, I can 
assure you the dahlias, when the colors 
are well mixed, make a very pretty ap- 
pearance.” 





From th: Farm rs’ Regi-ter. 
ON TRE CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
By Tu. J. Ranpovupn. 
READ BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ALBEMARLE. AND ORDEREP TO BE PUB- 
LISHED IN THE FARMERS’ Rewister. 


In ubedience tv a resolution of this So- 
ciety, appointing essayists at their Ovioter 
meeung. io 1835, f nave the honor to sub. 
mit the foliowing communication upou the 


lculiure of wheat. 


Althouzh deep culture is important, if 
not indispensable with all plants, to permit 
their roo s to penetrate the soil freely in 
search of food and m.wisture, and to allow 
the water in heavy rains to subside without 
abrading and gulleying undulating lands, 
vr drowaiug those tiat are level, it may be 
doubted whether it be preper to effect this 
oy frequent ploughing, and intermixing tuo 
perfectly the surface with the inferior soil 
or clay. Nature, in all her operasons, 
uanures on the surface, and forms there 
the soil which 1s best adapted to thegrowth 
of vegetation; and if this is inverted by 
the ploush, she reinstates it in its original 
position as svon as the land is permitted to 
remain undisturbed a sufficient length of 
une, by a process more rapid in warm 
weather, and on rich soil, where there is 
vuch vezetable matter; and slower where 





over the sets, and rake the ground even as 
the work of planting goes on. I next re- 
move the line two feet, and dig another 
trench, which leaves but sufficient space 
for the monlding up of the potatoes. I 
next remove the line three or three anda 
half feet, and so on. As soon as the pota- 
toesare grown a sufficient height to be 
seen, I fork the ground one fork wide on 
each side of the row, by thrusting in the 
fork an pressing it down, so as to raise 
the earth, and ‘hus leave it, not to throw it 
out. When the plan's are sufficien'ly 
high, I touid the:n up, observing to mould 
them highest un the wide side, soas t 
to give the stalks an inclination to fail b»- 
tween the narrow rows, where they are t 
be kept, so that one side of each row may 








he land is less fertile, and the weather cold- 
er. Thisis strikingly exemplitied by a fact 
vell known to most farmers, viz: that when 
good land (particularly clover land) with a 
listinctly marked su face of dark soil is 
allowed for wheat, sown with the harrow 
upoa one ploughiig, nu permitted to lie a 
vear or two in ¢lover, after the crop of 
wheat, the dark soil is found again formed 
ipon the surface, occupying the positionin 
which the clay was left by the previous 
joughiog and the clay, that which was oc- 
‘upied by the inverted soil: a change o! 
‘lay into soil, and soil into clay. A ques 

ion naturally arises, wh it good results from 
‘oreing the land to this double process? 1 
should think, none. Econemy of labor, 
‘oWwever, requires this to be done, as an ex 

peditious mode of disposing of the vegeta 

bie matier, by burying it with the plough ; 
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‘duced more grain 
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but wi.h one plough.ng, the necessity ceases 


. 

I vave said that this process was,more 
rapid op mch soils where there was much, 
vezelable matier, and in warm Weather, - 
tuvan on poorer soils aiid in cold weather, 
{ suppuse it accomplished by the gases 
evolved in the d.cumpusition of the vegeta- 
vile matier turned under by the plough. If 
the weather 1s warm, and the vegetation 
green, succulent and abundant, the decom- 
position Is rapid, aud the quantity of gas 
disengaged is great. Of these, the carbonic 
is deemed the great stimulaut of vegetable 
ife.; and being heavier than atmospheric 
airsbut lighter thau the soil, it rises to the 
surface, insinuatiug itseli into the interstices 
o. the clay brought up by the plough, satu. 
rates .t, and accomplishes the first process 
uf its conversion into soil. Hence, the 
cause ofa weil known fact, that fallows 
made in June, July, and early in August, 
become many shades darker on the surface, 
although exposed to the schorching rays of 
asummer’s sun, and prior to a revewed 
zrowth of vegetation upon them. Whilst 

t less frequently occurs on those made in 
September, aad on those in October rarely, 
uuttl the next year, vegetation being drier, 
less succulent, the days shorter, the nights 
longer and cooler, and every circumstance 
less favorable toa rapid decomposition in 
these mont s. A similar process has taken 
place on the corn land after the cultivation 
of the corn has ceased, and before seed time. 
The ferille appearance of these: lands at 
that time is familiar to every one.[a]— 
Ph:s recently formed and forming soil, my 
experience has convinced me, is the proper 
surface for wheat. A second ploughing, or 
fallow intermixes it with the inferior suil, 
and the use of the large plough on corn 
land produces the same: effect. [ formerly 
believed 'wo ploughings necessary as a per. 
fect preparation for a wheat crop. When 
pressed for time, I used heavy harroy a 
substitute for a second ploughing, oNen 
where there was astrong growth of sum. 
mer grass: such portions have always pro- 
thoug grhaps less 
suaw, than that-whi een twice 
ploughed. TL once fallowedtWenty or thirt 
acres of land in February, ploughed it wit 
a two horse plough whenever the grass and: 
weeds grew in the summer—it was 
ploughed, in all, five times before seeding 
on the first of October, and although it suf- 
fered from no disaster, it produced a 
wretched crop for the year and the land. I 
have occasionally coultered and harrowed 
small pieces of land, and prepared them 
without turning the surface with the 
plough; and have, unifermly, found the 
s.raw brighter, and the wheat more in per- 
fection, than on the adjacent land which 
had been ploughed, aod the surface invert- 
ed, although both were very fine. In 1822, 
on four plantations thes under my direc 
tion, the corn crop being very forward, 
about half of it was removed in September, 
and the land ploughed with three-horse 
ploughs. The preparation appeared tobe 
perfect, the earth light and thoroughly pul- 
verized, and the grass entirely rotted: the 
land was harrowed and then sown, and the 
secd harrowed in. In the mean time, the 
grass had continued to grow on the por- 
tions of the field not ploughed. When the 
seeding of the first was completed, the rest 
vas sown among a_ heavy crop of grass, 
with scoops, merely scarifving the surface, 
for nothing move could be done: the whole 
process was tedious and unpromising, yet 
the perefect preparation by which the s0 
had been inverted by the large plough, pr 
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_ covering to the wheat.{6] When the fal- 


1836. | 


diced a much inferior crep to the other: the 
result was the same at each plantation. In 
putting in wheat on corn land with small 
loughs, I have often laid them aside for the 
arge plough on account of the heavy coats 
of grass on rich spots, old tobacco lots, &c. 
resuming the small ploush again on pass- 
ing them. ‘lhe product and appearance of 
those spots of better land thus prepared 
were always inferior to that of inferior land 
ploughed with the small plough. I coul 
add many instances of a similar kind with 
similar results. 

From my observations and experience, I 
deduce the following conclusion: 

1. That to insure the best crop, lands, 
should be fallowed early, viz: before the 
middle of August. 

2. ‘That the surface acted upon by this 
process of a re-formation of soil, is the pro- 
per one into which the grain should be put. 

$. Thata second ploughing with a large 
plough in fallows, and its use in preparing 
corn land for wheat, is disadvantageous.— 
Nature, in both instances, has prepared a 
better surface than can be prepare] by art. 

4. Tha the mix: ngthe newly for ned soil. 
fully saturated with carbonic gas, with the 
inferior soil, prevents as quick and vigorous 
growth of wheat, and as early and as per- 
fect maturity. 

If the fallows have been ploughed early, 
anda crup of summer grass has. grown 
upon them, they may be stirred with the 
small plough or coulter, if hard, or harrow 
ed, if mellow, soas to pulverize and smooth 
the surface, without regarding the grass 
and the wheat sown among it. The first | 
frost kills the grass, and it acts as beneficial 


lows are prepared, and the corn crop suffi 
ciently forward to take off in September, 
the corn land may be ploughed with the 
small p ough, and harrowed ready for seed 
ing, and thus enable the farmer to put all 
his teams to the harrow, and sow a large 
crop ina few days. Selecting hix own time 
for seeding, he may hope to expect the dan- 
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tops. Enough hay should be made to serve 
the farm, and the time given to tobacco and 
ocher operations whichis usually spent un 
profita: ly about the fodder. Iam. satisfied 
that corn is less injured to be cut up, witi 
the fodder and top on, than to take then 
off and leave it standing in the field. In the 
first place Ht cures; in the latter, it withers 
{ have heard a judicious farmer estimate, as 
fair work, 200 Ibs. per day, the average o 
hands employed in gathering and securing 
fodder; of bay, L000Ibs. ‘The use of the re 
volving horse rake cn smooth land would 
much imerease the laiter average Tam 
aware, that in recommending the stacking 
of corn on the field, Lam = ruaning counter 
to the opinions of some of our best farmers 
I would not recommend it where the corn 
could be housed; but when it cannot be 
done, from attention to the tsbaceo crop. 
lateness of ripening, or deficiency of labor, 
Ideem it better to lose the ground covered 
by stalks, than the greater loss from late 
seeding. The injurv of running your teams 
and carts over the fields in dry weather af 
ter the wheat is sown and up, in removing 
the corn, JT estimate very lightly. 

Note [a]. Tat this process must be ef. 
fected by the action of the gases, is proven 
fromthe uniform fertility of grave yards.— 
Here the bodies do not come in contac 
with the surface. It must be by the gene- 
ra ed gas forcin: its way through the fresh 
dry earth  Would-a culture of several feet 
make poor land rich! I think not. Manures 
never sink. Upon light, sandy soils, with 
too small 4 portion of clay to imbibe and re. 
tan the gases, they peoetrat> easily, and 
‘escape rapidly; such requre frequent ap- 
plications of manure, but in smaller quan 
lities—it acts promptly, but evaporates with 
ihe culture of a crop. Stiff clays, deficient 
in aperient particles, are not sufficiently 
;ermesble to the gas ; the particles become 
compacted together by rains so as to expe 
it before it can be sutficiently imbibed.— 
They close so completely over the manures 
as toexclude the air, and arrest their de- 
composinon. Upon such soils, manure 





gers of early and late fly, and do much to 
insure a fair crop from his land. In antici. 
pation of this, it is desirable to plant a corn) 
which will mature itself somewhat earlier; 
than the kinds now cultivated. We have a| 
og in this neighborhood well adapt-d to| 
is purpose, which yields well. If the 
corn is tuo late to commence removing in 
time to prepare your land in September, the | 
balks can be -roken before the corn ts} 
taken off. You will then, upon removing} 
the corn in the latter end of the month, have} 
only to plough the list and harrow the land, | 
tobeready tor seeding. If a proper secd| 
bed is prepared, one harrowing 1s sufficient! 
to coverthe grain.(c] In the October of 
1833, 1 had sownin this manner 30v acres 
in four days and a half, employing eight 
harrows with two horses each, and two 
with a yoke of oxen each ; in all, ten har- 
tows. The teams were never hurried until 
the last day for a few hours, when there 
was an appearance of rain. The same 
hands and teams were clusely employed ihe 
next four days in putting in forty acres of 
Tough corn laad. This present moath 
(October, 1835,) six days have been taken 
to putin three hundred and forty acres of 
and, eighty of which were rough with 
stone and stumps. Tne team employed the 
same. 


When tobacco is cultivated as a mixed 
trop, the early corn ought to be planted.— 
It does not attain such size of stalk, and can 
be removed with less labor, severing it at 
the ground, - and stacking it on the fiek: 


| good soil. 


ploughed under may be found, two or three 
years after, retaining its original appear 
ance, but its fertiliz ng principle gone ; for 
such, straw. half rotted manures that act as 
a temporary aperient, are best. Sand, or 
some substitute for it, 1s n-cessary for its 
mechan:cal effects as rn aperient to every 
Its excess makes a quck soil 
soon exhausted; its deficiency, a stiff, slow 
soil. in addition, there are, no doubt, 
chemical combinations in al soils, render 

ing some capable of fertility, others not.— 
Tue sterility of any soil may be temporari!y 
overcome by the application of animal or 
vegetable manures. But, guere: Will not 
an originally poor soil, it made ever so rich 
by manures, left to itself without cultiva 

tion, lapse into its original sterility? and 
will not one, originally fertile, when ex 

hausted, become rich if left undisturbed long 
enough? oe 

[6]. Blue grass faliows will probably re 

quire a second ploughing to destroy it.— 
The first. pluughing on this grass should 
always be made before the grass seeds, as 
‘he plants are easily destroved if disturbed 
aboat the time of their seeding. If fallow 

ing is postponed until July or August, the 
crop becomes very precarious, It will mos: 
requently happen, that after much time an: 
labor has been spent, it will be injured or 
destroyed by the turf. [fsueh lands cannot 
he ploughed in May, or early in June, this 
grass may he destroyed, or crippled, by 
hard grazing from spring until June or July 
—it being a grass without aftermath, or 
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spire, and the grazing necessarily confined 
u these. and if it is not permitted to seed, it 
ocrishes. Itis a grass never found upon 
cono01s, or on road sides, where it is per- 
vetually grazed. It will probably be found, 
hat grasses bear grazing in proportion to 
he quantity of ground leaf they put forth. 
[cJ]- Some persons object to the harrow, 
‘8 hot covering the grain deep enough. If 
a grain of wheat is buried over 2 or 3 inches 
deep, it forms a joint near the surfac. from 
whence (if the plant is sown early, and the 





fall growth vigorous) it puts forth roots, and 

he spire and roots below that joint perish 
that fall, and the plant thrives by these sur- 
face roots. 





m the New-England Farmer, 
FARMERS’ WORK. 

Cutture or Turnips.—Ifatop dressing 
of quick lime, soot or ashes be applied to 
‘urnips, soon afier they make their appear- 
ance above ground, their growth will be 
forwarded, and it is said they will be se- 
cured against the fly. Some advise, and 
it may be well, if the time and labor can be 
spared to leach soot, and sprinkle the plants 
with the liquor. M’Mahon, in giving di- 
reciions for the cultwe of turnips, says: 
“the plants should be left from seven to 
'welve inches apart ; this must be regulated 
according to the strength of the lan], the 
tine of sowing, and the kind of turnips 
cultivated ; strong ground and early sowing 
ilways producing the largest roots. 

The width of the hoe should be in pro- 
portion to the medium distance to be left 
between the plants, and the distance should 
be according to their expected size. 

The proper time for the first hoeing is, 
when the plants, as they lie spread on the 
vround are nearly the size of the palm of 
he hand. but if weeds are numerous and 
«row rapidly, they should be checked be- 
fore the plants have attained that size, lest 








being drawn up thin and slender they should 
acquire a sickly habit. 

SoILING LABORING OXEN AND HORSES.— 
Instead of turning oxen and horses, which 
you have occasion to use frequently into & 
large pasture, in which it is difficult to find 
or to take then, you may do better to soil 
‘hem. By soiling, we mean to keep them 
in stables, stalls, yards, &c. and mowing 
ind carrying to them grass and other green 
w dry food. You should in such case, 
ake care that they have always water at 
hand, and plenty of litter to absorb the 
liquid manure, unless you have reservoirs, 
&c. to prevent its waste. Arthur Young 
leclared that “ Lucerne is the best plant for 
soiling, and anacre of it will go farther than 
iny:hing else.” But clover or any other 
grass, green or dr/, oats or Indian corn, 
:ut up near the roots, cabbages, &e. &e. 
nay often be economically disposed of in 
feeding cattle and horses, whose services 
ure needed for the prosecution of the daily 
ind hourly labors of the husbandman, 
Faciten Fruit.—Be very careful to gath- 
r all punctured or decaying fruits, whether 
ym your trees or on the ground, ani give 
hem to your swine. If you do not, the 
vorms which such fruits contain, and 
vhich have been the cause of their pre- 
nature decay, will make their escape into 
he ground, and you will find the evils, 
vhich wait on their visitations will merease 











without pulling the fooder or cutting the 








ground leaf, each spire is a seed-bearing 





on you another season. 
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Grartep Trees—Look over your fruit 
trees, which were grtafied last spring, or 
budded this summer, and suffer no shoots 
from, the stocks to remain; lest they rob 
your grafts of their nourishment. 

Worms iN THE HEAD OF SHeer.—There 
exists in some parts, if not in all parts of the 
country, a species of fly, which naturalist= 
denominate oestrus ovis or sheep-bot, of the 
same genus though of a different variety 
with the fly which deposits eggs on the 
hair of horses.and causes bots in those ani- 
mals, . This fly attacks sheep from about the 
midgJe of August to the midele of Septem- 


ber, deposits eggs in the nostrils of the aa 


mals, and cause those worms in the head, 
which so frequently destroy them. The 
Mechanic’s Gazette recommends as a pre- 
ventive, “covering the nostrils of the sheep 
with a gauzy substance, through which 
the animal can breathe, and keeping it in 
its place by some adhesive substance. We 
doubt, however, the practicability of keep- 
ing a gauzy substance in its place by any 
adhesive matter. 

Another precaution which sheep owners 
assure us has been found effectual, is to 
keep the noses of sheep constantly 
smirched with tar from about the middle oi 
August to the latter part of September. 
the sheep swallow some of the tar, so much 
the better, as it prevents or cures the roi 
and confirms their health. In order the bet- 
ter to effect the smearing of the sheep's 
noses, the following process has been re- 
commended: Mix a litile fine salt with 
tar, just enough to make the tar agreeable 
to the animal, and place the mixture under 
cover, where the sheep can have access 
to it, and they will keep their noses suffi- 
ciently smeared to prevent the insect from 
attacking them. 





From Hovey’s Gardener’s Magazine, for August. 
GENERAL NOTICES. 
c -Metuop OF PRESERVING PLANTS DURING A 
done vorace.—The fullowing letter was 
communicated to Messrs. G. C. R. and W. 
Fox & Co. by Capt. R. Gillies, of the ship 
Hibernia:— 

In accordance with your wishes, I have 
much pleasure in describing to you the mode 
in which the plants brought by me from 
Calcutta were put up. The plants were 
all intended for the green-house in Eng- 
land, and, I presume, were of adelicate kind. 
Each plant was in a box, six inches square 
by one foot in depth, filled to the top with a 
kind of clay ; and, no doubt, well saturated 
with water, previously to being put into the 
large outer bos, which contained eight of 
these small ones. 

The large box was constructed in the 
usual way; that is, a glazed roof about two 
feet high, the glass strong enough to resis! 
the fall of a small rope, or other light body. 
It was hermetically closed with the com- 
mon Chunam (a sort of lime, used in Indi 
as a cement for plastering houses, &c.) of 
the country, and was never opened during 
a voyage of five months. When we ar. 
rived in- England the plants were’ all in 
beautiful health, and had grown to the ful 
height of the case, the leaves pressing 
against the glass. 

In dry weather, I always observed mois. 
ture within the glass, which was caused, n¢ 
doubt, by the evaporation of the earth, an 
was again absorbed by the plants. 


if 





It is difficult to account for the perfec: 











health of the plants, without the full admis- 
sion of the atmusphere ; but oxygen suff- 
cient was probably admitted, cither througi 
ine pores of che wood, or otuerwise. Ii is 
avowever, a fact, that no waler was given to 
inem during tue voyage, aad that ihey were 
landed in excellent order.—Robert Gillies 
Hibernia, Falmouth Harbor, October 2, 1835. 
(The Lhird Annual Report of the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic society, Faimvuutu, 
1835. 8vo. 2s. 64.—Gard. Mag.) 

‘Tue House Fiy.—At the Entomological 
Society, on Monday, a paper by Lieut. Col. 
Sykes was read, on excluding the house-fly. 
The mode adop:ed was a net made of dif- 
ferent culored meshes, of about three quar- 
ters of an inch square, and which, when 
placed against a window, was found quite 
effectual in exeluding the visits of these 
troublesome insects from th> outside of the 
room. The same experiment was tried 
with meshes made of the finest black thread, 
one and a quarter inch square, which proved 
to be equally effectual. The approach of 
wasps was also prevented by the above 
mode, very few finding -their way within 
the boundary. This was accounted for by 
aa optical illusion in tae eyes of the insect, 
of the highly magnifying power of vision, 
ind the small focal length. 

Now that netting can be procured at the 
low price of 2/. 1s. 3d. for thirty-three square 
yards, gardeners might try whether, }y 
covering a hot-house with such a net, they 
could not exclude both birds and wasps.— 
They might also apply it over standard 
cherry trees, and over various kinds of 
newly sown seeds; and, lastly, they might 
place it before the windows of theiro wu 
cottages, to exclude the common house- 
fly.—(Ib.) 

W aTER-PROOF STRANDS OF BaST, FOR TYING 
TREES, and WATER-PROOF BAST MATS.—In 
vur Second Vol., p. 192, a mode of render- 
ing ties of bast water-proof is mentioned by 
Dr. Van Mons; and, while recommending 
a trial of metallic ties, it is but fair that we 
should remind our readers of this very sim- 
ple mode of inereas.ng the durability of 
bast. To make bast ties water-proof, it is 
only necessary to wet them first with a so- 
lution of soap, and next with a solution of 
alum. A neutral compound is formed from 
the soap and alum, joined to the albumen 
of the wood of which the bast is composed, 
which is insoluble in water. I has often 
occurred to us, that, if common matting 
could be woven in Russia, with the weft of 
pack-thread, and the woof of strands of 
bast, mats would then throw off the rain 
nearly as well as canvass; and the whole 
might be tanned, or rendered water-proof, 
by Dr. Van Mons’s process. Perhaps our 
friend at Cronstadt might be able to induce 
some of the Russian mat manufacturers to 
try this process.— (Ib.) 

CuEenopopium Quinoa.—This plant is eul- 
tivated in the warmer parts of North Amer- 
ica, and extensively in Chili and Peru, its 
leaves being eaten as spinach or sorrel, 
ind its seeds as rice. [tis also used in the 
weparation of akind of beer. Dombey, vo 
his return from Peru, endeavored to intro- 
lace the plant as a culinary vegetable into 
Franee, but without success. From a dried 
:pecimen of the plant grown in England 
last year, and exhibited at a meeting of the 
Linnean Society, by A. B. Lambert, Esq., 
V.P. L.S., it appeared, in habit, very like 
the strong growing British chenopodiums, 
hut we should think the seeds are far too 
‘mall to be ever equal in value to any of 
tur cereals; and certainly inferior to the 
vhite beet as a substitute for spinach.— 








(Paxton’s Magazine.) 
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not so nutritious as the Ruta Baga, but is 
nevertheless eaten with great avidity by cat- 
tle in the winter season, and which will af- 
ford a large amount per acre, 
Cab: age. 
coding to the editor of the Baltimore Far- 
mer and Gaidener, will yield, allowing 
10,000 to stand upon the acre, about forly 
tons of fodder. Notwithstanding the chance 
of obtaining this amount of fodder from a 
single acre—a man would be called crazy 
should he cultivate an acre of cabbage, 
however well he might do it. 


which is cultivated so extensively in Eu- 
rope, has received but little attention with 
us. 
two. The cow-yard is oftentimes ploughed 
up and sowed down to them, or a corner of 
the garden—or some piece in the cornfield 
—but no man, or very few men would think 
of putting in an acre. 
often yields 15 tons of turnips, and ft 
amount would be equivalent, in nutritive 
matter, accordi g to the analysis of Van 
Thaer to more than three tons of the best 
hay. 


cultivated exclusively for cattle food, which 
would yield more than treble the amount 
that could be obtained in the shape of hay, 
and which would be much more grateful to 
the cattle. 


been patented by one Sawyer. 
are made by it from dry clay, and are said 
to be superior to the common kind in 
beauty, strength and durability. The 
texture is much closer than thut of the 
common brick, so that the article absorbs 
less water, takes paint much better, not 
requiring more than one ‘half necessary 0 
the old way, and stands fire much longét. 
The frost likewise does not operate on tt, 
and biicks are turned out of the new ™@ 
chine, at one half the expense, or les, 
‘han by any other mode now in use— 
[Pennsylvania paper. ] 
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AMOUNT OF FODDER THAT CAN BE RAISED 
ON AN ACRE OF LAND. 

As a general rule in this part of th : coun- 

try, our farmers are satisfied if they obtain 

a ton of hay from an acre of land. This 


however is far from being the full amount 


which an acre is capable of producing even 


of hay ; and if planted to some other kind 
of vegetable it hardly begins to be what can 
be obtaired from the same surface. 


Many farmers have raised es much as 


fifty tons of Ruta Baga from an acre. This 
hcwever may be considered an extra crop 
—say halfas much for a medium crop— 
that is 25 tons, which will amount to about 
800 bushels. 
winter exceedingly, it is green and succu- 
lent—it supplies the want of green grass 
and green herbage.— It is heavy, distends 
the stomach, and keeps them in good 
bealth, and saves a great deal of hay ; and 
yet comparatively few farmers think of 
these things, or enter into the business with 
any kind of system which is based upon 
calculations. 





Cattle like such food in the 


















There is another plant, which, although 















Tt is the 
These are easily raised, and ac- 






















The common English or flat turnip, 








It is true every one sows a patch or 










An acre in Engl 










Many other crops of the kind might be 



















A new invention for brick making has 
The bricks 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
BREAKING VICIOUS cows. 
BY Cc. P. 


Mr. Tucker—lI noticed an article in the 
97th No. of the Genesee Farmer, describ- 
ing the manner in which a “ vicious cow” 
was reclaimed. I think such instances 
very rare, for | have knowa many men to 
possess vicious cows for years, who never 
read nor never thought of their being re- 
claimed ; it was the same thing year after 
year. They thought as much before hand 
of the job of attending to them, as of any 
other work they hal to do. Milking, as 
faras my €xperience has extended, is con- 
sidered one of the most, if not the most, 
unpleasant chores there is to be performed 
about a family, and above all things a kick- 
ing cow is to be dreaded. She is always 
worse in the worst weather, and one is in 
danger at every milking time of loosing all 
the profits of his labor, unless he can con- 
tent himself to go through with some opera- 
tion of making her secure where she can 
dono injurv. 

I should be very much in favor of break- 
ing vicious cows when it is practicable, but 
[believe the attempt is seldom successful. 
I think it is the best way generally to dis- 
pose of them for beef, unless a man has a 
very valuable one, which will well recom- 
pense the labor of keeping her. But such 
ananimal as a vicious cow a man never 
ought to ratse—there is no need of it. If 
one necessarily comes upon his hands al- 
ready made vicious, he is not toblame. I 
have long thought that there was a great de- 
fect in the mode which some farmers use 
to break their young cows. We never 
should undertake to milk a heifer out in the 
1, or in a corner either of the open field or of 
the barn-yard, where there is any chance 
forher to escape, and vblige us to have 
arace before we can again go on with the 
operation of milking. One such attempt 
may spoil her for a gentle cow, for she 
willlong recollect it, and will be doubly 
worse to manage the next time. I have 
heretofore passed by farm-houses, and seen 
two or three great lusty fellows to work in 
this way, paraded around a corner of the 
yard, each holding some sort of a cudgel in 
his hand, raised over the apparently harm- 
less young heifer, while she stands to be 
milked, half scared, and trembling pro- 
digiously for fear of the expected blow.— 
Now this is all wrong, and entirely unneces- 
sary. ‘They very much mistake the nature 
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and in equal security, either as ii respects 
themselves or their pail of mil.. And in 
such a case, every cow must not have her 
particular milker, whom when he is neces- 


pable of performing this his ordinary labor, 
it requires two or three a half of an hour| 
with clubs and stones, racing to and fro! 
across the yard, to obtain her milk, or else. 
she must go unmilked until her former 
master returns, or is sufficiently recovered) 
to again enter upon his task. Some may) 
have been acquainted with the plan Jong) 
ago, but many to my knowledge do not 
now know it, or if they do, do not practice 
it: Drive the heifer and her calf carefully 

into the shed or stable, tie one end of a rope 

loosely around her horns, fasten the other 
end firmly to some post or staple, giving 
her a short play, and there let her stand.— 

Mind and not take her into any strange 

place, where cattle are not used to going, ' 
If she was accustomed to be led when a 
calf she will stand sill, if not she will 
flounce around very briskly a short time at 
the length of the rope, but soon finding by 
experience that all is fast, she will imme-' 
diately cool down. ‘Then place before her 
a little mess, and commence milking while 
she is eating. Let there be no whip about, 
let there be no noise or blows, but every 
movement around her gentle and still,— 
When the oporation is completed, carefully 
untie her, open the door and let her out. 

One person is sufficient for the whoie. 

Two is one too many, especially if she is a 

little wild, which however, ought never to 

be known among a farmer’s cattle. She is 

now a cow, subdued and manageable,—all 

it requires is a few more such lessons, and 

'I have the confidence to believe, from some 

iexperience too, that with a proper milker 

|she will ever afterwards remain a gentle 

cow. She will be perfectly tame, so that 

you can lead her as well as a horse, and 

approach her in the field as well as in the 

yard. 

There is a fault with some of our far- 











sar ly absent, or in any wise rendered inca-| 
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to remove even the temptation to evil. And 
nothing will give a stranger a better opinion 
||of a farmer as he passes by, than to. see 
| every thing look neat and clean around bis 
dwelling and barns. From this circum- 
stance he will draw the inference, that it is 
so all over his farm, and he will always call 
that man a neat farmer. 
H——_e, July 16, 1836. 





From the Genesee Farmer: 
INFORMATION WANTED, 
BY A YOUNG FARMER. 


Ever since the introduction of the Saxori 
Merino into the country, there has existed 
a considerable difference of opinion among 
the breeders of sheep, and wool groweis, 
jas to their relative value, when compared 
with the Spanish Merino previously existing 
among us; some maintaining that they are 
more profitable than the Spanish, while 
others as strenuously contend that the 
advantage is on the side of the latter, The 
advocates of the Saxony breed insist that 
the superior fineness of the wool and the 
consequently higher price it commands, 
will more than compensate the deficiency 
in quantity cf fleece, lightness of body, and 
‘tenderness in keeping, charged as faults 
upon them by the friends of Spanish Merino. 
As wool growing is becoming an in.por- 
tant and profitable branch of American 
industry, it is very desirable that the points 
in crotroversy between the two breeds of 
sheep should be early and correctly settled, 
that those who are entering upon the busi- 
ness may have certain data to go upon, 

aad not encounter the lesses usually atten- 
dant on undigested speculations. The 

points of difference which should be settled, 

and on which we as farmers require infor- 
mation, may be included in the following 

queries, viz: Does the Spanish Merino on 

the average clip a greater amount of wool 

than the Saxony; and if so how much? 

Does the Saxon wool on an average com- 

mand a higher price than the Spanish; and 




















mers in trusting the breaking of their hei- 





ifso, how much? Is the number of sheep 


fers, and in fact the whole care of theirtlost—the average number we mean—grea- 


cows, to boys. As a general thing they | 
are not competent to perfoim the labor as it | 
should be performed. Itis often the case 
that they will get fretful while milking, and 
punish the cow most unmercifully when it 
is not due. The man should keep an eye 
to these things and see that all goes on in a; 
proper manner. ‘There is one universal 





ofthe creature—she is not so to be tamed. 
It isthe regular course to make her vicious 
aid ungovernable, and it will need but a// 
few such operations. 
I will suggest a plan which I invariably || 
followed for four or five years with trium-|| 
phant success, and when I changed my | 
occupation, transmitted it to my successor 
witha special charge not to depart from it, 
dating whieh time, and since which, (for I 
e been an eye witness of its faithful ful- 
filment, I did not know, nor have not 
Wn, one single subject of its operation 
what was or has been of the most harm- 
and peaceful disposition, so that man 
aid boy, woman and girl, all, could per- 
form the task of milking with equal ease 











yards, and truly it does not present a very | 


to have their cows thrive, keep in good or- 
der, and gently treated, are advised to keep, 
their yards clear of all these weapons, so as 


fact occurs, and to which I presume hun- 
dreds can witness, when the management 
of the milk-yard is solely in the hands of 
boys—an immense deal of rubbish, clubs, 
broken rails, and strips of boards, and espe- 
cially stones in abundance may be seen 
scattered all over the yard, and in case one 
wishes to correct his cow, he finds every 
thing in readiness. I have before now seen 
loads of such rubbish collected around farm-| 


ter in a year in one hundred Saxons, than 
in one hundred Merinos? Is the number 
of lambs raised from one hundred Merino 
ewes greater on the average than from the 
same number of Saxon ewes !—and if so, 
what is the rate of difference? Does the 
Spanish Merino usually weigh more than 
the Saxon, and for slaughtering command a 
greater price !—and if so, what will be the 
average difference between the weight and 
value of one hundred of each kind! In all 
these queries and estimates, it will of course 
be understood that full blooded animals of 
each kind are intended. 

There have already been a number of 
excellent articles on sheep given to the 
public in the Farmer; but tkey relate prin- 
cipally to the best mode of treatment, dis- 





neat looking appearance. ‘Those farmers, | 
therefore, who cannot well take the manage-| 
of these affairs to themselves, if they wish| 


eases, &c., and do not enter fully into the 
points suggested above, and on which at 
the present time information is particularly 
desired. Some few writers have inciden- 
tally touched them, and to show what the 
opinion of some practical men has beer, 








we give here an extract or two from some 
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communications. Mr. Z. Barton Stout 
says—* In proportion to my ewes I have 
not succeeded in rearing an equal number 
of lambs for several years past, as I did 
before the intermingling of the Saxon 
sheep.” ‘It is well known that some large 
flocks along the Genesee river, have, for 
some years past, deteriorated rapidly ; and| 
it is not unworthy of inquiry, how far the) 
cause assigned, (the introduction of Saxon 
blood,) may have occasioned this deteriora- 
tion.” Mr. Jarvis, of Vermont, whose 
opinion may be relied on in_ this matter, he 
having been for a great number of years 
extensively engaged in sheep and wool 
growing, says, in an articles in Niles’ Reg- 
ister, speaking of some pure Saxon import- 
ed sheep, “I put eight of these bucks to 
three hundred Merino ewes, and the pro- 
geny was more feeble than | ever witness- 
ed from Merino bucks. I did net raise 
more than three lambs from ‘ive ewes,for two 
successive years ; and in patting full blood 





Saxony bucks to the cwes thus crossed, 
Ihave not raised more than two lambs 
to five ewes. I have been still more un-| 
successful in raising lambs from the full| 
blood Saxon ewes and buck, although they} 
have been rather better kept than my other! 
sheep. From my full blooded Merino) 
stock, my increase was commonly nine 
lambs to ten ewes, and never less than four 
lambs to five ewes, and my Merino bucks 
had always been selected for fineness and 
weight ol fleece, and shape, from my own 
stock.” As a reason for this difficulty of 
rearing, Mr. Jarvis says—“ The form of 
the sheep will satisfy an experienced agri- 
culturist of the true cause. ‘They are long 


||hurt, when mi'ked, until the habit of kick-' 





legged, thin quartered, flat sided, narrow 
boned, not sufficiently deep chested, and 
long necked. All domestic animals o, 
this shape have feeble constitutions.” The 
cause assigned by Mr. Jarvis for this con- 
stitutional defect is this: the persons em- 
ployed by the elector of Saxony to make the 
selections from the Merino flocks in Spain, | 
made fineness of wool the principal object, | 
“and selected the finest wooled sheep with-| 
out any reference to form of carcass or} 
weight of fleece. In this they have suc-| 
ceeded, for the Saxony wool is certainly'| 
finer than the Spanish; but the latter will 
yield, sheep for sheep, one third more in 
weight of wool.” 

Perhaps the experience of the writer of 
this is too limited to justify the expression 
of an opinion; yet so far as it extends, it 
would seem to establish the principles laid 
down in the above extracts from Messrs. 
Stout and Jarvis. There can be no doubt 
that among the subscribers to the Farmer, 
there are a multitude of practical men, whose 
experience in sheep raising and wool grow- 
ing, amply qualifies them to impart to others 
the information so much desired, and which 
would at once settle those questions which 
now perplex so many farmers. If such 
men would now and then devote an hour 
to the recording of facts connected with 
their experience in farming, and particu- 
larly to the queries mentioned above res- 
pecting sheep, and give them to the public 





through the medium of the Farmer, we are 
confident they would receive the thanks of| 





the farming community, and from no indi- 
vidual would these be more sincerely ren- 
dered than by a Youne Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
COW-YARD FROLIC3. | 
BY J.B. B. 
How many lamentable as well as laugh-| 
able scenes [ have witnessed in the cow-| 
yard, when good management would have! 
produced a flowing pail of milk, quietly and 
peacably drawn from the cow, with ease; 
and comfort to her, and the milker satisfied| 
and thankful. ‘There are different ways to, 
do the same thing, yet but one way that is 
right, and that is the best way. For in-| 
stance, you have a cow with sore or crack-' 
ed teats, from which when milked the blood | 
will ooze out between the fingers. This! 
must necessarily be very painful to the 
cow ; but never mind that—she must stand_| 
or take a drubbing. Heedless that a cure} 
might be effected in a very short time, with! 
very little trouble, the cracked teats are! 
left to get well as they may. Now, “ Old 
Kick” is a very high strung cow, and full of 
mettle. and will not stand such treatment. 
She kicks and runs occasionally, and occa-) 
sionally gets a flogging to pay for it. How-! 
ever, she continues to kick, because she is 


ing becomes a kind of second nature to 
her, and then look out for trouble after-| 
wards. The milker commences milking! 
her, she chews her cud, looks good natur-| 
ed, and every thing appears as though it! 
was to be done decently and in crder.—| 
But the scene svon changes, for “ Old) 
Kick,” not liking some movement, introdu-| 
ces her hoof against the side of the pail, (if 
not into it,) aad turns it topsy-turvey, the 
pail rattling and the milk flying. ‘ Old 
Kick” now expects a flogging, so off she| 
starts full sail. The provoked and angry; 
milker pursues her with the first club or| 
stool he can get hold of, and now for a) 
chase. Round the yard they go at full) 


could be, as split pails and sore shins would 
at the time have testified. ‘She was for the 
first two seasons gentle and kind, and was 
considered a very excellent cow. 
then sold, and probably by bad manage. 
ment, either by having sore teats or some 
other cause, became, as I have stated, as 
bad as bad could be. 
accordingly dissatisfied with his bargain, 
and the seller not knowing the reason, and 
considering her well worth the money paid 
for her, gave the man his money and again 
took the cow. 
have had with her, for hardly a night or 
morning passed without a chase, and noth- 
ing short of a good threshing would induce 
her to stand still and be milked. 
I invented a plan which ended the flogging 
business, and “ Old Kick” was completely 
under my control. 
and drove her into it, having prepared a 
strap with a buckle at one end, and buck- 
led it around her hind legs. 
her manceuvre to her own satisfaction. and 
finding she was fast, she accordingly gave 
up, and I milked her without even one at- 
tempt to kick. She soon tecame willing 
for me to buckle the strap without choice 
of place, and I had no more trouble after- 
wards, otherwise than keeping a strap in 
readiness. 
her without fastening her legs, but she soon 
convinced me she had not forgotten her old 
pranks. 
was then fattened and sold to the butcher, 
and thus ended the life of “ Old Kick.” 


She was 


The purchaser was 


Many has been the frolic] 


At length 
I made a small pen 


I then let 


I tried several times to milk 
I used the strap two years; she 


To me no part of the farmer’s stock 


looks more grand and beautiful, as well as 
lucrative, than a number of sleek, handsome 
and stately cows, yarded for the purpose of 
milking. See them! 
look! Their large and handsome bags, fur- 
nished with clean and nicely shaped handles, 
and then to draw an overflowing pail of the 
white and foaming liquid. 
more deligh'ful ! 


How majestic they 


What can be 


In my opinivn, farmers in general do not 


speed, (which frequently starts the other||make it sufficiently their interest in the se 


cows, and over goes another pail of milk,) 
until * Old Kick” is overtaken, and then) 
the club or stool is set in motion upon her 
sides, the sound of which is not urlike the 
sound of the thresher’s flail, which makes| 
the woods resound with its echo. ‘“ Old! 
Kick” is now cornered up, and has to take! 
it, (showing her good will by kicking now 
and then, and shaking her head,) till the 
milker considers her thoroughly subdued, | 
and then commences again to milk. Ten} 
chances to one if he has not to go through! 
with another performance like the one just 
mentioned, before * Old Kick” is set at lib- 
erty until the time for another milking. Now, 
the right way would have prevented all this 
trouble, and “ Old Kick” would have re- 
mained as she used to be, not the werst of 
cows. The first step would have been to 
have cured her teats, which is very readily |} 
done by washing them with celd water, 
and then applying a little linseed oi/, for a 
few milkings,—(an effectual cure.) 

I had the misfortune to be milker of a 
cow, (“ Old Kick” was her name,) for two 
or three years, which had been trained as 
above mentioned, She was as bad as bad! 








lection of their stock, especially those fir 
the dairy. 
should be otained, and then a selection 
should be made of such as are kind and 
gentle, with another very necessary appen- 
dage, viz: sizeable teats. 
young cow at the present time, and, to 
|| speak within bounds, I should not think her 
teats exceeded one inch and a halfin length. 
The other day I had occasion to milk a 
old ewe, which had lost her lamb, and am 
confident her teats were tull as Jong, and I 
think for choice I had rather milk her! 
Now I should charge in the course of 4 
season to milk such a cow the extra time, 
well as trouble and perplexity taken mto 
consideration, full as much as the butter or 
cheese made from the milk would be worth. 
+The better way I think would be, if neces 
sary, to buy a cow furnished with 
teats, (even upon credit,).and let the calf 
run with the former until old enough t 
wean, and then fit her for market. 


In the first place, the best breed 


We have a 


better 


Once more, and I conclude. As it is @ 


very easy thing to spoil young cows, evel 
by a few milkings at first, by bad manage 
ment, due care should be taken, and the best 
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method pursued. We have found it the 
most advisable in breaking heifers, to make 
a small yard and drive them into it, when 
milked, for a short time at first. If they 
show any disposition to be obstinate or 
sulky, the better way is to coax them and 
treat them gently; they will soon yield, 
and you will gain their affections, and be 
blessed with good and gentle cows. 
J. B. B. 
Ledyard, July 2, 1836. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
SCYTHE MAKING. 

Mr. Holmes :—I have long been con- 
vinced that the Temperance reform was ex- 
erting a salutary influence on the three 
great interests of New-England ; but never 
till of late have I been fully aware of the 
extent of the reform in the great manufac- 
turing establishments, or the amount of good 
which has resulted. 

During a late excursion in Massachusetts 
[have visite] a large number of factories 
and workshops, and, throuch the politeness 
of the proprietors or their agents, have been 
informed of the principles on which they 
are conducted, and permitted to observe 
the several operations. I propose, as I 
may find leisure, to communicate to the 
public, through your highly useful paper the 
results of my observations. 

The first factory I visited was a scythe 
factory ; I shall therefore make the manu- 
facture of scythes the subject of my first 
communication. 

Most of your readers have probably used 
scythes stamped with the name of “ Far- 
well,” and have found them to deserve the 
very high reputation they have enjoyed for 
more than forty years. Mr. John Farwell, 
the original manufacturer of these scythes, 
is still living and actively engaged in the 
business, which he commenced so early as 
1794. Prior to that time, and indeed long 
after, most of the scythes used in this 
country were imported from England and 
Holland. Farwell’s scythes however soon 
entered into successful competition with the 
foreign article, and have continued to do so 
to the present time. 

There are two branc es of the scythe 
factory of Messrs. J. Farwell and Co. ; the 
one situated in Chlemsford in the couity of 
Middlesex, and the other in Fitchburg, in 
the county of Worcester. ‘The two shops 
give em»loyment eleven months in the year 
to about 24 men. The iron used is the best 
Russia Old Sable, and the steel, either Cast 
Steel or German Steel of the first quality. 

ere are twelve operations in makiay a 
scythe, each of which are performed by one 
individual exclusively. 

The first operator takes a piece of iron 
binches long, 2} inches, wide and half an 
ach thick, this is heated and drawu to the 
*ngth of 15 inches, or thereabouts; it is 
ién bent over and doubled and a bar or 
sel, weighing half a pound and of tne 
same length as the doubled bar, is insert 

at one side. The whole is then welded 
aid drawn to the length required. ‘The 
Second operation is that of drawing the bar 
foa point. The third consists in plating it 
0 the required width. ‘The 4th in crooking 
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the point ready for the forming or swedging 
machine. 5th, in turning the back and 
swedging the web. 6th, im turning the 
heel. 7th, in tempering and straightening. 
9th, in grinding. 10th, in adjusting the 
edge and inspecting, which is usually done 
by the master workman. 11th, in varnish- 
ing. 12th, labelling and preparing for 
market. Recently these gentlemen have 
introduced the use of mineral coal in their 
forges, and one of the firm is the patentee 
of the “concave sett.” By these two im- 
provements combined, the expense of man- 
ufacturing the scythes is materially di- 
minished, and the danger of separating the 
back from the web, in grinding, is avoided. 
In each of the shops there is a blowing ma- 
chine, by which means of pipes, communi- 
cates with the numerous forges, and kceps up 
the degree of heat in all. All the machinery 
is driven by water power, and in both fac- 
tories not less than 2500 dozen scythes are 
made annually. 

In examining the works, I was much 
p eased with the neatness and order which 
prevailed, and withthe air of cheerfulness 
and health which was apparent. In an- 
swer to my inquiries, on this head, the 
Messrs. Farwell and their partner, Mr. Si- 
monds, informed me that they conducted 
their factories on the most rig:d principles of 
temperance. They furnish no intoxicating 
drink to their men—they decline giving 
employment to any man who is kn wn 
to use spirits as a drink, either ha- 
bitually or occasionally. The results of 
this prudent arrangement is that the work 
is done in the best manner and jin season, 
and there are no quarrels, nor misunder- 
standings. Every one knows his duty a:d 
performs it—every one understands his 
own rights and respects those of his en- 
ployers and shop-mates. 

Here, then, Mr. Editor, is another proof 
that intoxicating drinks are not necessary 
for laboring men, even when engaged in the 
most arduous employment, and exposed to 
opposite extremes of temperature. It is 
not, however, a solitary proof. A large 
proportion of the manufacturing establish- 
ments in Massachusetts are conducted op 
the same principle. We sometimes hear 
of reaction in the temperance re orm, but I 
saw no reaction in Masschusetts, on the 
contrary the cause seemed to be every- 
where gaining friends, and I doubt not that, 
built as itis on the truth, and connected as 
it is with the best interests of all classes in 
the community, if reasonable efforts are 
made by its friends, - it will continue to 
triumph until, at no distant day, alcohol will 
be confined to its appropriate place—the 
shop of the apothecary. 

A TRAVELLER. 





From the Baltimore Farmer and (tardener. 

PEACH TREES CULTIVATED IN POTS. 
The American Gardeners’ Magazine 
contains a long and interesting article on 
the subject of the management of Peach 
trees in Pots. It is from the pen of the 
conductors of that excellent work, and al- 
though the necessity of such culture, of this 
most luscious fruit does net exist with us 
in this part of our country, yet there are 
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other parts ia which many of the sugges- 
tions: might prove useful. 

The method which these gentiemen have 
adopted is to raise the plants from the seed. 
They plant the peach stones in November 
in a bed in rows about 3 or 4 inches apart, 
and cover them an inch or more in depth. 
In the month of May the plants make their 
appearance. About the Ist of June they 
take them up and pot them in good sandy 
loam and leaf mould. The plants are 
placed in a warm shady situation for a week 
or two until well rooted, when they are re- 
moved into a sunny aspect, and the pots 
plunged to the rims in the soil. Through- 
out the summer they give them supplies of 
liquid manure, and the pots are kept free 
from weeds. 

In the month of August, if treated well, 
they will be large enough for and should be 
budded. The lower leaves should be strip- 
ped off to the height of 8 or 10 inches, a 
few days before inocculation. Buds should 
then be procured, of the best kinds, suita- 
ble for pot culture, and immediately insert- 
+d, choosing a dull cloudy day for the opera- 
tion and performing it very skilfully, as the 
stocks are so small as the buds will not 
unite quite as freely as on those two years 
old. After the buds are inserted, the plants 
may remainin the same situation until se- 
vere frosts occur in the fall, when the pots 
should be taken up to prevent their being 
broken and placed in the cellar. If any 
roots run through the holes they should be 
cut off. Two or three waterings will be 
sufficient through the winter. In the spring 
jof the year the pots should be placed ira 
‘hot-bed or green-house to give the plants a 
‘start; head off the shoots three or four 
‘inches above the buds; when these have 
‘made a growth of a few inches, they should 
each be tied to small sticks to prevent their 
being injured by the wind or other acci- 
dents. Water the plants freely. The 
plants should now be repotted in good rich 
‘mould, in large pots, 12 or more inches 
wide at the top and about the same in depth. 
‘On the approach of the winter they should 
again be placed in the cellar. 

In pruning the trees in pots some care is 
requsite, all the superfluous branches in 
the culture of the tree must be cut off, and 
all the strong shoots must be headed off.— 





| Always prune with an eye to the sueceed- 


‘ing year’s wood and crop, and not let the 
trees grow up tall and straggling. They 
should never be permitted to assume a great- 
er height than five feet. 

The trees should have plenty of water, 
sunandair. The conductors say they nev- 
er have tasted finer peaches than those they 
have raised in pots, and think it would be a 
delicious treat for a gentleman to place one 
of those trees bending beneath its fruit on 
his dinner table for his company to pick 
from. The peach tree thus raised is said 
to be less subject to disease than when 
raised in the open air. 





THE FARMER AND EARL FITZWILLIAM. 
A farmer called on Earl Fitzwilliam to re- 
present that his crop of wheat had been se- 
riously injured in a field adjoining a certain 
wood, where his hounds had, during the 
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wiriter, frequently met to hunt. He stated | 


that the young wheat had been so cut up 
arid destroyed in some parts he could not 
hope for any produce. * Well, my friend,” 
said his lordship, “ I am aware that we have 
frequently met in that field, and that we 
have done considerable injury, and if you 
can procure an estimate of the loss you 
have sustained, I will repay you.” The 
farmer replied, that anticipating his lord- 
ship’s consideration of kindness, he had re- 
quested a friend to assist him in estimating 
the damage, and they thought that, as the 
crop was quite destroyed, 50/. would not 
more than repay him. The Earl imme- 
diately gave him the money. As the har- 
vest, however, approached, the wheat grew, 
and in those parts of the field that were 
most trampled, the corn was the strongest 
and most luxuriant. The farmer went 
again to his lordship, and being introduced, 
said, “Iam come, my lord, respecting the 
field of wheat adjoining such a wood.”— 
His lordship instantly recollected the cir- 
cumstance—*“ Well, my friend, did I not 
allow you sufficient to remunerate you for 
your loss?” “ Yes, my lord, I have found 
that I have sustained no loss at all, for 
where the horses had most cut up the land 
the crop is most protnising, and I have 
therefere brought the 50/. back again.”— 
*¢ Ah !” exclaimed the venerable Earl, “that 
is what I like; this is what it ought to be 
between man and man.” He then entered 
into conversation with the farmer, asking 
him some questions about his family—how 
many children he had, &c. His lordsphip 
then went into another room, and returning, 
presented the farmer a check for 100/.— 
‘Take care of this, and when your eldest 
son is of age, present it to him and tell him, 
the occasion that produced it.” We know 
not which most to admire, t':e benevolence 
or wisdom displayed by this illustrious man; 
for while doing a noble“#ct of generosity, 
he was handing down a lesson of integrity 
to another generation.—[ English paper. | 

Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and 

Gardener. 

The moral taught by the above simple 
narration of an anecdote, is worth millions 
to the world, if those who inhabit it would 
only profit by it. It demonstrates with a 
clearness, beauty, and force, which chal- 
lenges admiration and wirs respect in every 
quarter where integrity of the higest order 
is appreciated, and where benevolence 
springing from an unadulterated heart can 
find a response. [Efow commendable the 
éxample of the young farmer! how glorious 
that of the venerable Earl! Such acts are, 
indeed, praiseworthy beyond all comparison 
—they are asthe salts of the earth, and 
should teach poor grovelling humanity, even 
against its own consent, to pursue an up- 
right and honorable course; for it places 
the expediency of such actions upon the all- 
subduing ground of interest. By an adage, 
as venerable as venerated. we are taught, 
that “ honesty is the best policy”—and how 
happily does the present anecdote illus- 
trate its truth, and exemplify the justness 
of its philosophy. “ Take care of this, 
and when your eldest son is of age present 
it to him, and tell him the occasioa that 


iin Silk, but after home consumption is over 





produced it”—said the Earl, as he handed 
‘the young farmer a check for a hundred 
‘pounds. Could advice be more appro- 
ipriate? ‘Tell him the occasion that pro- 
\duced it ! ”’—how solemn and how pleasing 
‘was the duty imposed upon the father of that 
‘son !—our life on it, his eyes glistened with 
the tear of gratitude and joy—gratitude| 
'to the thrice noble and generous donor, and| 
\joy that he had been made the herald of| 
news so fulfil of the enianations of the most| 
‘exalted and estimable attributes of human 
nature, clad in its best and holiest vest- 
ments! We would rather be able.to pre-| 
sent to our eldest boy, a hundred poun4| 
note under similar circumstances, on his 
arriving at his majority, than to have it in 
our power on our demise to leave him thou- 
sands unaccompanied by a deed so savory | 
|s0 hallowe1 by its purity, and so dignified) 
by all that is lovely in the sight ef God or 


man. 








From the Maine Farmicr. 
CULTURE OF ROOTS—SILK, &c. 


Mr. Holmes .—I will now resume the| 
‘subject of root crops. Althouzh the sea- 
son is unfavorable yet my ruta baga, and 
|particularly my potatoes look very promis- 
ing. Much mizht be said to prove that 
|some respectable farmers of our county, 
(Oxford) are beginning to awaken; and the} 
probability is, that our State will in a short 
time rival the mother country in this most 
profitable branch of agriculture. Much 
ihas been written in regard to Silk culture, 
and I doubt not if these statements are cor- 
rect, it must be a profitable branch of hus- 
bandry ; but nevertheless I will give it as 
my opinion that root husbandry will give 
employment to the greatest number of fa- 
borers. Ithas been said that one acre of! 
‘land in Silk will yield, if the soil is suitable} 
\for the growth of the mulberry, three hun-| 
\dred dollars. I am perfectly williag that, 
ladies and gent!emen too, should be clothed 








|supplied, what shall we do with the surplus 2| 
|[ have heretofore mentioned tke subject o.| 
|His Britannic Maje-ty’s Provinces being| 


|| contiguous to our State; this is indeed for-| 


itunate to both countries, for commerce is| 
ithe handmaid of agriculture, and a beauti- | 
ful damsel she is too, if you will permit me | 
ito write metaphorically a little. In regard) 
to manufactures—if there are but three pro-| 
ductive employments, this branch of indus- 
try must be of immense importance in every 
civilized country at least. 

I will demonstrate, th:t if our farmers 
employ all their capital in cultivating silk, | 
it must be that they pay little regard to poti-| 
tical economists. Mankind are so consti-| 
tuted that they must have {ood or perish, let, 
them be clothed ever so well. The de-| 
sires and tastes of men happily dlffer.— 
What will satisfy one man will only disgust} 
another. 

Accordingly we find in all enlightened 
commuaities a vast variety of laborers| 
calculated to enhance their own individ. 
ual prosperity, and of course the public 
weal. But I will notice still furthar 
the subject of roots. It is said this| 


| 
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branch of farming is the great boast of 
British Agriculture—yes, even in Jreland 
they are skilful in root husbandry, and in 
Wales for aught we know may be very 
skilful ; indeed, in this and other branch. 
es of husbandry, experience teaches a 
good school, and fools will sometimes 
learn in no other. Noman of intelligence 
will doubt the excellency of British agri. 
eulture,and no man of common sense, 
will, if he is patriotic, deny the fact, that 


\}we can catch light from our British breth- 


ren on the subject of scientific, and I will 
add practical husbandry. This being the 
case, let us notice something in regard to 
one Cobbett, who was, if report says 
true,a great cultivator of ruta baga or 
Swedish turnips. It is said he raised 
50,000 bushels or more of this root. An 
inquisilive Yankee would naturally ask 


jthe question, what did he do with them? 


Of course stock of some kind or other 
must consume them: beef is very much 
relished in England and this country too 
-——butter and cheese are also articles of 
comfort, and are convenient articles of the 
able. The profit ioving Dutch general- 
ly manage business economically, and in 
a manner Calculated te acquire the great 
est amount of money from a given quan- 
iity of land with as little labor as possi- 
ble; of course inventions, introductions 
af arts are beneficial to at least civilized 
communities. We can return a little 
light for light to our British brethren, let 
us then be thankful to that Being of be. 
ings whose providence has heretofore so 
signally favored our common country ; let 
us then indeed be not vuly, united in the 
excellent cause of agriculiure, but use a 
litte energy in putting right those South. 
ern patriets who stand in the way of the 
best interests of society. It is said that 
roots given to beef cattle do not yield 
juite balf the profiis as when given to 
milk cows, of course female labur will be 
highly necessary, aot only in the man. 
agement of daries, silken manufactories, 
&c., but various other concerns, and last 
not least, 1 think farmers’ daughters 
should be well educated, or at least should 
spend a few bours every day studying or 
reading, which will doubtless promote the 
public interest. Agriculture as a science 
being made honorable and the young 
misses in their teens not wholly neglect 
ing or despising it, we may fairly suppose, 
that being supporied by such powerful 
pleaders, we may calculate on the future 
prospects of agriculture in our State with 
pleasure. Accordingly those gentlemeds 
manufacturers, as I shall term them, who 
furnish ingenious machines for farmers and 
those who use them either. industriously 
or skilfully, together with logical and oth- 
er literary gentlemen who directly or im- 
directly afford aid to that branch of i- 
dustry, which I declare to be the foundation 
vf national prosperity, and one of the su- 
rest bulwarks of liberty, are entitled to 
the high considerations of the public.— 
With regard to manure, our farmers are 
beginning to think a little on the subject ; 
but alas! does enterprise sleep ? are the 
minds of farmers clouded, or are they 
blind to their best interests? The Maine 
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Farmer is not. a political journal indeed, 
but then we must conclude that agricul- 
ture is the foundation of our national 
glory. 

A Youne Farmer or Rumrorp. 





VALUABLE TIMBER. 


About five years since, a man named 
Smith, purchased a number of trees of heavy 
Locust, in this county, for which he paid as 
high as seventy and eighty dollars each. 
The buts were squared and sent to Phila- 
delphia, where they were used in ship buil- 
ding. The price apppears extraordinary ; 
but had many of those choice trees been 
cut up into posts, they would have pro- 
daced tu their owners, nearly, if not quite 
as much as were paid for them by Mr. 
Smith. Ip proof of the correctness of this 
opinion, we give the following fact : 

On the farm of Mrs. Evans, near Mari- 
etta, in this county, a yellow locust was 
felled last season, from which 140 posts 
were made, one hundred and ten of which 
were first rate, hewed and morticed, and 
sold for 50 cents each, and the remaining 
30, cullings, fit for board fence, and worth 
25 cents each, yielding to Mrs. Evans, 
sizty-two dollars and fifty cents. 

The yellow locust is of quick growth, 
sprouts from the stump, and is natural to 
to the soil of our river bottoms. A grove 
of this valuable timber, covering three or 
foyr acres, will keep a farm of 200 acres 
in fences forever: and when the trees. are 
at maturity, say 25 years old, will produce 
more clear cash than 2 years produce of 
the whole farm.—Lancaster Farmer, 

[It has always heen a matter of surprise 
to us that farmers who own bottom lands, do 
do not cultivate the yellow locust as a crop, 
i 120r 15 years they would produce sev- 
eral hundred dollars to the acre. |—Ed. 
Farmer & Gardener. 





FLORIDA ARROW ROOT. 

The day, we trust, is not far distant, 
when prejudices in favor of the productions 
of foreign countries will cease to operate 
to the detriment of the agriculturists and 
manufacturers of our own. We are suffi- 
ciently friendly to the policy and principle 
of free trade, to allow every man to exer- 
cise the most perfect freedom in the pur- 
chase of whatever he may require, whether 
the'necessaries or luxuries of life, at what- 
ever price he may think proper, yet we can- 
tot but lament’ the blindness or perverse- 
hess that will lead any one to. overlook an 
article of home. manufacture supplied at 
Comparatively a low price, for one of for- 
‘ign production in no way superior and 
truly considered “a dear article.” The 
wrow root, which is the growth of South 
Florida, may be considered one of’ the 
home productions which are sacrificed to 
the undue preference for those imported. 
Equally white, equally pure with that of 
Jamaica, heretofore deemed the best, and 
bymany thought to be the most nutritous 
of the two, there can be no reason for its 
hot superseding the necessity of supplying 
market with any of the articles from abroad. 


the value of the imported article in first 
hands, but we are well assured that it can- 
not be imported at less than from two or 
three times the price of that manufactured 
in this vicinity, which is from 6 to 8 cts. 
per lb. With an increase of demand, the 
aid of machinery would be required, and 
diminution in price might be anticipated ; at 
present asimilar mode of manufacture to 
that followed abroad is pursued in Florida, 
though it is probable the Florida manufac- 
turers possess not all the facilities of their 
Ao uae 

e are not sufficiently versed in botany 
to pronounce upon the similarity of the 
Florida root to that of Jamaica or Bermuda, 
but there can be no doubt of there beiong- 
ing to the same family of plants. The 
quantity manufactured is sufficient for the 
present demand, and doubtless will in 
crease, as the root is indigenious, and but 
two or three planters being at present en- 
gaged in the manufacture, and that. too, in 
connection with their other agricultural 
pursuits. 

The low price at which the Florida arrow 
root is sold, allows of its being applied to 
other purposes than those to which, from 
its dearness, foreign arrow root was usually 
restricted. For instance, it is used here 
almost universally, in the place of starch, 
and no one can visit Key West without 
|being positively satisfied of the fitness of 
the substitute. It is so extremely valuable 
in the composition of many nicities of the 
table (a fact which have made known for 
|the particular edification of our fair readers, 
and particularly in an imitation Best Mung. 
It is used by the pianters in some places 
as a bread stuff, and was so used by the 
aboregines, but do not ask it for so general 
ause as to have it supercede the use of 
either wheat or rye. 

We shall rest satified if our notices 
secures for the manufactures as great a 
demand as the goodness of their arrow 
root deserves.—Key West Enquirer. 








From the Indiana Farmer. 
Cincinnati, June 23, 1836. 
IMPROVED STOCK. 


I have just.returned from an interesting 
visit to Major Clarkson’s farm, where I 
was particularly delighted in viewing his 
stock, especially his improved Durham 
cattle. The Major‘has’some fifty or sixty 
superior animals, from half, to full blood. 
Those-which are not full blood improved 
short horn, are generally crosses upon the 
Patton stock, varying, as said before, from 
one half, upwards. The animals I most 
admired was the bull Proclamation, a noble 
animal of pnre blood, fine form, and weigh- 
ing about 2000 pounds; old Hyacinth, a 
fine full blood cow, formerly belonging to 
Mr. Gerrard, deceased ; and ‘a two year 
old heifer, which sold at Gerrard’s sale for 
$595. This is a very beautiful animal, 
and among other excellencies, has in wiy 
opinion, the most. perfect hiad quarter I 
have ever seen to a female quadruped of 
the cow kind. 








Much as i was pleased with the view of 





We have no price current at hand giving 





this fine stock, I was a little disappointed’ 


on finding Major Clarkson’s late purchases 
of stock, about twelve in nnmber, at the 
sale of Mr. Powell, of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, had not arrived. Among that 
stock is a bull of two years old, which cost 
$700. Isuppose Major Clarkson’s stock, 
with these additions, will be equal to any 
in the United States. 

He will soon be able to furnish the enter- 
prising stock growers of the west, with first 
rate animals, with which to commence an 
improvement of their stock. 

I much hope the example of Ohio on this 
subject, will be followed and ‘emulated by 
the farmers of Indiana. The country is 
waking up to the importance of improved 
breeds of stock of every kind. Farmers 
find but a trifle of difference, after the first 
outlay of procuring the better breed, be- 
tween raising a horse that will command 
$150, and one that will sell for $30. They 
find it as easy to grow an ox worth $50 as 
$15—a calf that will sell at weaning for 50 
to 100 dollars, as one that will only com- 
mand two or three dollars. But I must 
close this epistle. I go from here to the 
Shaker village, where you may expect to 
hear from me again. 


Yours &c. H. 





From the New England Farmer. 
FARMERS’ AND GARDENERS’ WORK. 
On the use of lime for preserving health. 


—Lime is an antidote to contagon, a_pre- 
servative against infection, and as a means 
of purifying sinks, vaults, &c., is one of the 
most useful substances. By making pro- 
per applications of this cheap, but powerful 
agent, together with a due attention, to 
cleanliness and ventilation, the air in jails,, 
hospitals, ships, &c., may be rendered com- 
paratively sweet and salubrious. A quan- 
tity of limé while hot and quick scattered, 
every day or two, into the vaults of back, 
houses, and other repositories of offensive. 
matter is indispensable as well to health ag 
to cleanliness. 

We should think it a very serious matter. 
if we were forced to eat tainted provisions 
and drink filthy water; and yet many peo- 
ple appear to be very well satisfied, when, 
at every breath, they take a substance into 
their lungs,-which is not only nauseous but 
poisonous, ‘This inconvenience, however, 
they submit to, when the remedy is cheap, 
and almost always to be obtained when and 
where the evil exists. 

The walls of cellars, dairy room-, sitting 
rooms, and indeed of all apartments, much 
occupied by human beings should be well 
cuvated with good caustic lime white wash, 
at least once a year. The time of its appli- 
cation may as well be just before the heat 
of summer becomes oppressive. In Lon- 
don, says an English writer, a society is 
organized for the “* Cure and Prevention of 
Contagious Fevers, in the Metropolis,” 
and they have apprupriated a certain sum 
of money for purifying the tainted habita- 
tions of the poor. Their method consists 
simply in washing the walls of the 160m 
with hot lime which renders the rooms to 
which the white wash is applied, perfectly 





sweet and wholesyme. In the villages of 
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New England, the practice of white wash- | 
ing the walls of apartments is common, in| 
Cities it is not so usual. The walls of the, 
apartments of our mere opulent citizens| 
are ussally decorated w‘th costly paper, or| 
something else, which answers as a recep-| 
tacle for foul air, and which would be spoiled | 
by white washing ; and if they prefer finery 
to health, they must enjoy their own whims, 
and pay their own Doctors’ bills. 

arvesiing Rye.—The following rules 
for cutting and curing Rye are from an old 
Albany paper. They eppear to us to be 
judicious, and may furnish hints to some| 
young farmers. 

Rye ought to be cut as soon as possible 
after the milk is out of the berry or kernel ; 
then rake, bind in small sheaves and shock | 
in the following manner ; Set up four, five, | 
Or six sheaves together according to their 
bulk ; then place on a cap sheaf. 

, In this position the shocks may stand| 
till perfectly dry; then secure them ina 
barrack or barn, but never mow them on| 
hay. Grain mowed on hay will receive. 
more or less must, which is deleterious to 
animals of every kind. 

Rye cut and secured in this manner is| 
worth nearly double the price of that cut in 
the common way; the straw will make) 
better fodder than clover, unless the clo- 
ver be cut wken very green, and particu- 
liarly attended to in curing ; the berry of rye 
will fill in a plump state, and the flour will 
afford as good bread as we can commonly 
obtain from wheat. | 

I have known number of persons who 
were deceived when eating rye bread from 
rye thus managed, and supposed the bread 
made of wheaten flour. 

Weeds.—If you have a stock of weeds 
on your premises it may be worth the trou- 
ble to convert them to some useful purpose. 
We would not wish you in haying or har- 
vesting to devote more time to saving weeds 
than may be compatible with correct econo- 
my. But it may be the case that the pig 
weed, ‘the purslane, &c., of your garden 
will make food for store swine, and be 
‘worth your attention. Some bury weeds 
an trenches between rows of plants, and 
they'make good articles in composts. In 
the latter case it may be well to sift a little 
quick lime over your heaps of weeds, and 
tuén cover them with a layer of the richest 
soil’ yoy can conveniently obtain to receive 
the fertilizing gases, given out oy fermen- 
tation. A good husbandman permits as 
few vegetable and animal substances as 
possible tu decay and putrify in the open 
air, but covers then with earth and quick 
fue if he hes it, thus preserving his health 
by tie same means by which he fertilizes 
his grounds. 


From the New-England Farmer. 
RAISING CHICKENS. 

The following is a valuable article and 
relates toa branch of rural economy, which 
desérves more attention than it las received 
m this country. Further tavors of a simi- 
jur nature from the samc haud are respect- 
fully solicited. 

Mar. Fessenpven, 
Sir,—In one of your late papers I saw 


mentiored a syeessful, way of raising 


‘}ing earlier in the season. 


||warm place in my house. 


|las before mentioned. 


|| bilge, and with a little care, when put in the 


\|than if left to run at large with them, and 
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chickens,—I have been in the habit of. rais-| 
ing them for some years, and if you 
think favorably of the mode I have adopted, 
you can insert it in your valuable paper. 
lkeep my hens warm under cover during 
the winter, and feed them on ‘“ Brewers’ 
Grains” placed in an open box or tub, that 
they may eat when they please, occasionally 
giving them oats, corn, and oyster shells 
pounded fine, and plenty of water—by keep- 
ing them warm and well fed, they begin lay- 
I prefer spring 
chickens, as they lay earlier than old hens 
—and the old hens to set, as they make the 
best mothers. I take care the eggs do not 
get chilled with cold, and keep them ina 
When three or 
four hens want to set I put from thirteen to 
fifteen eggs under each of them, according 
to size—the day of the month marked on 
each egg—and after the hen has set a week 
or ten days I examine them by holding the 
eggs to a crack or knot hole in a buard 
when the sun shines through, and if I dis- 
cover any rotten ones, [ take them away 
und replace them with fresh ones marked 
When the chickens 
are all hatched 1 put two or three of the 
broods to one end, in a coop with an open- 
ing against an empty barrel placed on the 


coop, the hen may be made to brood them at 
the further end of the barrel. In that way the 
chicksns that are not covered by the hen 
huddle together around her, and keep each 
other warm. The hens from which the 
chickens are taken I put into another coop, 
and in about a fortnight they will begin to 
lay again. The hen being confined in the 
coop, will leave her chickens much earlier 


the chickens will become so accustomed to 
going into the barrel and huddling together, 
as to be quite contented to give up the hen’s 
brooding them. After the chickens are 
two or three weeks.old [ remove them with 
the coops into my garden, where they feed 
upon insecis, so as to require but little food 
—but do not keep them there until they are 
large enough to injure the garden. 

I feel persuaded that in the way I have 
proceeded, our market could be supplied 
with an abundance of poultry, and I recom- 
mend it with confidence, if managed with 
care and attention, as ,profitable to those 
| who may engage in such business. 
Charlestown, July, 1836. 





&x3- The following is only one of many 
cases we heard, of farmers purchasing seeds 
when the venders know nothing about what 
they” were selling. 

SEED. 


We hive heard that for a year or two 
‘past, some of our farming friends. have 
|been horridly imposed upon in their, seed. 
Cabbage and English Turnip seed having 
been sold them for Ruta Baga. One of our 
friends will this year lose from two to three 
hundred dollarsin his crop, as he intended 
to have three acres of Ruta Baga, but they 
have proved to be English Tarnips! Men 
who deal in seeds should be held responsi- 
bie, especially when they purchase their 
seeds of Tom, Dick and Harry and then 
srlithem as genuine. We only say at pres- 
ent that the seeds were not purchased at 
the Agrieultural Ware House of Mr. Har- 
low. But unless some satisfactory expla- 
nation shall be given, we shall caution our 
readers against purehasing seed ;at the 
establishment where these were obtained.— 





Bangor Farmer. 
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From the New-England Farmer. 
NORTHERN EXPOSURE TO FRUITT—TAR- 


RING TREES INJURIOUS, 


‘Tos. G. Fessenven, Esq. 

Dear Sir—My own garden is an inclined 
plane, facing, as we say, to the north west; 
[ have found from observation, during five 
successive years, that vegetables on land of 
a southerly aspect have been affected by 
frost, when those of the same kind in my 
garden were untouched. If the fact be true, 
I would ask what philosophical principle 
must be summoned to give an explanation.* 

I would state a fact, showing, as I su 
pose. the effect of Tar upon fruit trees. My 
neighbor and I owned two adjoining or- 
chards, the cankerworms have visited them 
without mercy for eight successive years— 
my neighbor tarred his trees in the usual 
way, mine were many of them large, and 
taking into the account the expense and 
trouble and chance of injury from the tar 
itself—I suffered the insidious invaders to 
range unmolested. The last season the 
worms were few compared with preceding 
years, and many trees were permitted to 
produce as they were wont. My neighbor's 
trees abreast of mine, of the same age and 
kind, bore but sparingly, while mine pro- 
duced in great abundance—the tar» must 
have been the cause.f ‘l'his matter is, no 
doubt, well understood, but as it came un- 
der my own eye, I pass it to you; it may 
not be useful to publish. 

Yours truly, 
Josrpn Harrinerton. 


* By rue Epiror.—The following re- 
marks originally appeared in the Hampshire 
Gazette. President Dwight, in his “ Trav. 
els in New-England,” &c., says, the com- 
mon opinion that tender plants and fruit 
trees ought to be placed in a warm southern 
exposure, to preserve them from frosts is 
erroneous. He adduces many facts to 
prove that fruit trees should be planted on 
north western, northern, or western declivi- 
ties, where they may be exposed to the 
north western, northern, or western winds. 
A white frost being merely frozen dew, the 
great object should be to keep the dew from 
resting onthe plants. This can be effectu- 
ally done only by exposing them to the free 
access of the north western wind,the source 
of almost every white frost. Plants from 
which the dew is swept away by this wind 
will escape; while those which, by being 
sheltered from its current, retain the dew, 
will be destroyed. Major White, of South 
Hadley, had an orchard on the north west- 
ern declivity of a hill, exposed to the strong 
winds that blow through the gap of Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke. These winds 
swept the dew from this orchard so effectu- 
ally, that its blossoms regularly escaped the 
injuries of such late frosts in the spring as 
destroyed those of the surrounding country. 
The inhabitants of SouthHadley styled such 
a frost Major White’s Harvest, because i 
such years his cider commanded a very 
high price. A Mr. Lyman informed Presi 
dent Dwight that in his garden, which was 
exposed to the north west winds, the white 
frosts had never done any injury to the veg: 
etalles. See N. E. Farmer, vo'. ¥. p- 348; 

Another advantage in a northern expof- 
ure is obtained by its secre vegetatica 
back till late in the spring. If vegetation 
commences early, subsequent trosts conge# 
the sap in its pores, and kill the yousg 
plants by bursting or tearing its fibres; #5* 
glass or earthern vessel is broken by “— 
being frozen in it. See N.E. Farmer, Vo 
v. p. 260. 

+ The following process bas been recom 
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mended for defending trees against canker 
worms. A strip of linen, or canvas, is put 
round the body of the tree, before the fe- 
males begin their ascent, and well smeared| 
with tar, &c. The design of the strip is to 
prevent the tar from coming in contact with| 
the tree, which always injuresit. See New| 
American Gardner, Art. Insects. A gen-| 
tleman informs us that in Plymouth, Mass.| 
they make use of the following mixture as) 
a substitute for tar, in preserving fruit trees| 
against canker worm, viz.: White varnish, 
soft soap and whale oil, one third of each, 
to be mixed and applied at the times and 
manner of the eeual 

the sime purpose. ‘Tne advantages of the 
mixture, we understand, are, that it is not 
so ,00n hardened by the weather, and of 
course need not be so often applied, and 
does not in the least injure the trees to 
which the application is made. 





From the Cultivator, for August. 
DIFFUSION OF AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


My Dear S1a—I wrote youwa short letter 
from Penosylvania, on the subject of the 
sugar beet; in passing through Ohio, Ken. 
tucky, Indiana, Missouri, Ulinois and Mi. 
ehigan, [have stated to many intelligent 
and wealthy individuals, the value of the 
sugar beet, and [am glad to inform you, 
that a general feeling prevails, that a new 
and important product is about to be intro- 
duced, which will be asource of vast bene- 
fitto our country. All that is now want- 
ing, is information ; when that is diffused, 
capital and enterprise are ready in abun- 
dance, to undertake the maufacture. I find 
that the good and enterprising every where, 
are deeply impressed with the importance 
of the universal diffusion of information 
that will tend to improve husbandry, edu- 
cation and temperance. Your excellent 
paper, the Cultivator, is becoming a mine 
of wealth. to farmers—could each one be 
induced to subscribe for it, I will venture 
theopinion, that he would derive advan. 
tages over the cost a hundred fold. 

Ihave frequently forwarded a copy of 
our temperance papers to each post-master 
in the Union, with the hope of interesting 
them in the cause, and inducing them to 
actasagents. The consequence has been, 
they have, as a class, been among our most 
valuable friends, for procuring subscribers 
aod transmitting money. 

It is of such vast importance that the far- 
mers in all parts of our country, especially 
in the new parts of it, should have your 
paper, that [ wish you would forward one 
ef your first numbers to every post-master 
in the United States, with a shurt address, 
calling attention to it, and soliciting each 
toact as agent. The low price of the Cul- 
tivator, its valuable contents, and the pro- 
fits (if any,) derived from its subscribers, 
being entirely devoted to advance the gene- 
val interests of agriculture, will commend 
it to universal patronage, when known and 
*ppreciated. For the expense of this dis- 
tribution, you may call on me. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
i E. C. DELAVAN- 
Chicago, June 23, 1836. 





From the Cultivator, for July. 
PLANTING—NO. I. 





application of tar for! 


is suitable, apd sheltered from the strong 
‘blasts which sweep the plain; to rear other 
plantations under shelter of the first ; and 
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resource, in most cases, for building, for 
fencing and for fael. About farm build- 
ings, they afford shelter, and are conducive 
alike to health and beauty. In the orchard 
and garden, they are sources of interest, of 
luxury andsubstantial profit. [tis announ. 
ced in alate Northampton paper, that Cap- 
tain Hale, of that vicinity, had sold thirteen 
locust trees for $153, and a red oak for $30; 
and that a white ash, which grew in that 
neighborhood, when converted into plank, 
brought in market the rouad sum of $70.— 
Besides their intrinsic value for timber, and 
fruit, the judicious planting of trees, in open 
and exposed situations, “improves the gen- 
eral climate of the neighborhood, the staple 
of the soil, as regards the gradual accumu- 
lation of vegetable matters, affords shelter 
to live stock, promotes the growth of pas- 
ture and corn crops, beautifies the land- 
scape, and thus greatly and permanently 
increases the value of the fee simple of the 
estate and adjoining lands.” 
“What is your age ?” was the interroga- 
tory which an eastern prince caused to be 
put, by one of his attendants, to a very old 
man, seated by the way side. “I am four 
years old,” was the reply. “De -you 
intend to insult his majesty ?”’ was the re- 
joinder. ‘No, may please your majesty— 
it is but four years since I began to live, as 
[ ought, for posterity—since I first planted 
atree.” According to this definition of liv- 
ing for posterity, but comparatively few of 
our countrymen have began yet to live; for 
instead of planting, their study and occupa- 
tion have been to destroy trees. But every 
consideration of interest and comfort ad- 
monish us, to change our habits in this re- 
spect, and to provide in time for the wants 
of posterity. ‘The old settled States are al- 
ready experiencing a scarcity of wood, and 
they contain vast tracts of land, now in a 
great measure unproductive, which, if plan- 
ted, would in a few years yield a profitable 
return in wood, and the great Prairie West 
is rapidly filling with a population which 
will soon exhaust its spare woods. 

Planting woodlaad may be regarded as a 
new business with us, though the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural society have endeav- 
ored to encourage it by liberal premiums, 
and individuals, in different parts of the Un- 
ion, have directed attention to it. It is re- 
lated of a farmer on Long Island, that he 
planted a hundred locust trees on the birth 
of each child, and that the proceeds of the 
hundred trees, when the child became of 
age, afforded it a handsome outfit. It is a 
branch of rural economy which we must 
begin at some time, and the sooner we be- 
gin the better. Many districts on the old 
continent have becon.e desolate, and almost 
uninhabitable, in consequence of the total 
destruction of the wood. This is the con. 
dition of many tracts in Asia, in Spain, and 
in the environs of its capital, and even in 
Russia. In speaking of the maize and vine 
district of that empire, lying upon the Black 
sea and the confines of Turkey, a late wri- 
ter, said to be a Russian statesman, men- 
tions as a great defect of this region, the 
.almost total absence of forests‘ and he Te- 
commends the plantiag of larch and other 
quick growing trees in spots where the soil 


the planting of trees near farm houses, and 
villages, round the fields, along the roads, 








" Trees give to a farm half its intrinsic val- 
te. Without trees about it, a farm house 

naked, cheerless and uncomfortable ; 
and without trees man en‘oys but a modi- 
cum of the blessings which providence hes 


and especially in the ravines, as means of 
ameliorating the climate, and increasing the 
productiveness of the soil. 

The planting of forests and ornamental 
grounds, has long been practised in Europe, 


particularly in Great Britain, where it is 
sedulously encouraged by statesmen as 
well as landholders. It has contributed 
much to beautify the country, as well as to 
improve the productiveness and profits of 
the soil. Some idea of the extent to which 
it is carried may be formed from the faet, 
that in the twenty-seven years between 1802 
and 1829, the Duke of Bedford alone had 
planted upon his estate, 1,540 acres of 
ground, with five millions seven hundred 
and chirty-five thousand trees, exclusive of 
680 bushels of acorns and other seeds put 
in with the dibb‘e. 

The business of planting, like the culturé 
of turnips, or any other new branch of rural 
economy, seems much more formidable and 
expensive in prospect, than it turns out to 
be in practice. {t may be managed’ upon 
every farm, with but-trifling expensé, by 
the ordinary laborers. Seeds of our forest, 
ornamental and fruit trees, may’ be ‘readily 
gathered at the proper seasons; and’ under 
the plain directions which we intend ‘to 
give, they may be sown, and trees reated 
and planted aad grown without difficulty, 
It is not our intention, in these remarks, 
to say any thing of trees exclusively orna- 
mental, or particularly belonging to the or- 
chard or garden, except to express @ hope, 
that at least orchards already existing may 
be spared from the axe, if not for the liquor 
they afford, or the important material of 
diet they furnish in the kitchen and in the 
dessert, or at least for the profit of the pro- 
prietor, in feeding and fattening his hogs: 
and other farm stock. Ample and indispu- 
table testimony has been recently afforded, 
that the same area of land is far more pro- 
fitable, for feeding farm stock, in an apple 
orchard, than it can be made in growing for 
them gro or roots. Our present object is: 
to make some brief suggestions on planting 
forest timber, particularly for the benefit of 
our s.bscribers in the Prairie West, where,. 
if we understand the condition of the coun- 
try, this ought to be one of the first subjects: 
vo should engage the attention of the set- 
tler, 





From the Cultivator, for August.. 
PLANTING.—No. 11. 


Of the soils and situations most proper 
for planting, the treatise which we are con- 
sulting, “Useful and Ornamental Planting,’’ 
particularizes— 

1. Exposed waste lands, and these that 
are steep, rocky and precipitous. The lose 
to individuals, and to the nation, by such 
large tracts of land lying utierly unprodac- 
tive, is incalculable. 

2. Lands of better quality, which are un- 
productive by reason of their exposure to 
bleak winds. Cases are cited, where lands 
altogether unproductive before, have been 
brought to produce goed corn and pasture, 
merely by a judicicus disposition and ar- 
rangement of beltsof trees to shelter the 
ground. and thereby ameliorate the climate. 
3. Where the local soil and climate are 
good, a scarcity of timber exists, or is like- 
ty to exist soon, for the periodical wants of 
agricultural and manufacturing operations. 
Here the planting may be confined to the 
angles of enclosures, belts on the exposed 
borders of the farm, as to the north, north- 
west and north-east, the bieak points of the 
farm-buildings, the borders of permanent 
divisions, and the highway side. 

Every soil and climate are naturally 
adapted tothe growth of particular species 
of trees. These indications of nature 
should be cunsulted, and trees crowing nat- 











destined for hisuse. Trees are the farmer’s| 
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urally on similar soils in the neighborhoud. 
or under a like temperature, should be se- 
lected. ‘The work before us gives the 
analysis of various soils which had been 
plauted as woodland, and indicates the trees 
which have flourisiied best upon each. On 
a sandy heath svil, containing but three 
parts in 400 of clay, inzunibent on ferru- 
ginous stones, the Scotch fir, (Pinius sylves- 
tris,) birch and beech succeeded well, and} 
the last best when the subsuil was a deep 
sand. A poor sandy soil, seven parts in 
400 of clay, was found congenial to the 
growth of the pine, larch, sycamore, &c. 
A sandy lyam, with nine parts in 400 of 
clay, grew the larch aad fir tribes luxuri- 
anilr, and alsothe beach. On alightsand, 
incumbent on clay, the oak and chesnut did 
well, and the elm tolerably so. A clay loam, 
on a clay subsoil, brought the oak tothe 
highest state of perfeciion. Onadampclay- 
ey soil, incuusbeut on clay, the oak, elm, ash 
and horn-beam, attained to great perfection, 
and the tulip tree (whitewond,) grew free 
when. the ground was trenched. A rich 
alluvial marsh soil, containg 32 parts in 
400 of clay,and 40 of vegetable matter, is 
said to be capible of growing all kinds of 
trees, at least the following were found to 
thrive extremely well, viz. willow, alder, 
(some, of the European species of these, 
gtow to trees,) elm, sycamore, ash, locust, 
birch, oak, horse chesnut, Spanish chesnut, 
horn-beam, lime, &c. 

In selecting trees for a plantation, refer- 
ence should also be hal to quickness of 
growth and value of product. Where it is 
exempt from the borer, these qualities are 
found eminently combined in tie common 
locust, (robina pseudo-acucia,) with the fur- 
ther advantage, that it multiples rapidly by 
its roots. ‘The oak, ash, beech, maple, wal- 
nut, baswood, plane, chesnut, elm, and many 
ether native decidius trees, are readily 
propagated by seed, and afford profitable 
timber and wood. Of the coniferous trees, 
the seeds of several species of pine, larch, 
and fir, indigenous and exotic, may be rea- 
dily procured. ‘The Scotch pine and larch 
are particularly of thrifty growth, and are 
useful in the arts and on the farm. 

The relative growth of several kinds of 
trees, during 17 years after planting, is 
shown below, as ascertained on a plantation 
of the Duke of Bedford, in England, upon 
porous soil. The measurement was meant 
to indicate the medium size, individual 
trees being found much larger. ‘The las! 
column of figures shows the height at 
which the several kinds are usually planted 
out, from nursery beds, in Great Britain. 


Girth or circumfe- Height in 

rence at 2 feet Do.doat inches when 

from theground. 7 feet. planted. 
Poplar, 4linches 37 inches 18 to 36 
Larch, 37 do 32} do 6 to 24 
Pine, 321 do 25} do 61020 
Elm, $82 do 2 do 9 to 30 
Silver fir, 28} do 25 do 8 to 20 
Spruce, 27 do 22 do 
Chesnut, 27 do 22 do 12 to 30 
Birch, 25 do 20 do 9 to 30 
Sycamore.24 do 2 do 6 to 30 
Beech, 23 do 21 do 6 to 20 
Oak, 23 do 18 do 6 to 30 
Ash, 20 do 17 do 6 to 20 





Gratx.—The Richmond Enquirer says 
that the wheat crop generally turns out even 
worse than was expected. ‘There is straw 
enough; but the heads are withered, and 
yield comparatively few grains. We are 
assured that some of the farmers will not 
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make seed -wheat—ethers have ploughed up 
their fields without reaping—many will not 
make half crop; others, not a third or 
fourth. The ravages from various causes, 
the fly, the wet, smut, freshet, &c., &c., 
are more or less felt by almost all. ‘The 
complaint extends to both sides of the 
mountains in Virginia. But the corn looks 
well, and the oats are very fine. 

The Baltimore American of Friday last 
publishes a letter from Gloucester Court 
House, Va., dated July 9, which states that 
the crop of wheat is so very indifferent that 
doubts are entertained whether a single 
bushel of the first quality can be obtained 
in the whole county. The average will 
not be more than equal to the fourth of a 
crop, and that fourth the poorest stuff that 
can be well imagined: that many of the 
farmers do not consider the crop as worth 
the trouble of harvesting :—and that the 
corn crop is very unpromising. 

The Alexandria Gazett has the following 
notice of the crops in the counties of Vir- 
ginia mentioned therein : 

We learn from a gentleman who has re- 
cently visited the counties of Fairfax, 
Prince William, Fauquier, and Loudoun, 
that the wheat crop in the three first named 
counties will be from half to two thirds of 
an average one, Loudoun not so good. In 
Frederick county the crop is represented as 
very indifferent, and in Jefferson, Berkely, 
and many other counties beyond the Blue 
Ridge, it is said to be almost a total failure. 
The rye crop is generally very indifferent. 
Of the corn it is too early to judge, as much 
yet depends upon the weather—at present 
the corn, though short, looks in a flourishing 
state. With seasonable weather and the 
absence of early frost it may partially re- 
munerate the farmers for their loss in the 
wheat and rye crops. The oat crep is an 
abundant one. 

We conversed on Tuesday last with a 
gentleman of Martinsburg, who assured us 
that in many fields in that section of country 
the seed would not be gathered. 





From the Albany Argus. 

Tue GeEotogicaL Survey OF THE 
Srate.—It will be generally recollected 
that the legislature at the last session, made 
provision for a geological survey of this 
gtate, including an account of its botanical 
and zoological productions. 
tant measure was to be executed under the 
direction of the Governor, by competent 
persons to be appointed by hin ‘The out- 
lines of a plan for this work, together with 
a specification of the objects to be embraced 
in it, were submitted to the legislature in 
an able and excellent report, made to 
that body by Gen. Dix, as Secretary of 
State. This plan has, with some incon- 
siderable alterations, been adopted by the 
Governor. The State is divided into four 
districts, and one principal geologist and 
an assistant assigned to each, instead of two 
geologists, as suggested in the report made 
by Gen. Dix. 

It was supposed that it would be neces- 
sary to have a draughtsman for each dis- 
trict, but it is believed thata change in this 
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geologist and his assistant will be able to 
execute all the ordinary drawings, and the 
services of only one draughtsman will be 
required to exeeute the more difficult parts 
of this branch of the work. An accurate, 
minute and uniform ana, Isis of the mine. 
rals, including mineral waters, and of the va- 
rious soils of the State, has been deemed of 
great importance, and will be of evident util- 
ity. To ensure the best result in thisrespect, 
and to prevent the repetition of the saime la- 
bor to someextent at least by each geologist, 
this department of the work has been com- 
mitted to one person. The Governor has, 
we believe, taken great pains to secure to 
the State the services of persons in all re- 
spects well qualified for the duties assigned 
them ; and has almost completed the list of 
appointments. 

John Torry, M.D, Profess«r of Chem- 
istry and Botany in the College of Ph;- 
sicians and Surgeons, New-York, &c., is 
appointed Botanist, and is to execute the bo- 
tanical di partment of the survey. 

Lewis C. Beck, Professor of Chemistry 
and Botany in the New-York Uuniversity, 
&c., is appointed Mineralogist and Chem- 
ist,and has charge of that branch of the 
work which relates to the chemical analy. 
sis of the minerals, soils, &c. 

James E. De Kay, M. D. author of nu- 


merous papers on the Geology and Zoology 
of theUnited States, has charge of the 
Zoological Department. 

William W. Mather, for several years 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in the 
Military Academy at West Point, is ap- 
pointed principal geologist to execute the 
survey of the first district. His assistant 
has not yet been selected. The first dis- 
trict is composedof the following counties— 
Suffolk, Queens, Kings, Richi.ond, New- 
York, Westchester, Rockland, Putnam, 
Dutchess, Orange, Sullivan, Delaware, Ul- 
ster, Greene, Columbia, Rensselaer, Albany, 
Schoharie, Schenectady, Saratoga and 
Washington. 

Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., professor cf 
natural history in Williams College, has 
been appointed principal geologist for the 
second district. James Hall, instructor i 
the Rensselaer School at Troy, is appoint- 
ed the assistant. This district contains the 
counties of Warren, Essex, Clinton, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, St. Lawrence and Jefferson, 

Timothy A. Conrad, outhor of a work 
on the “Fossil shells of the Tertiary for- 
mations of the U. S.;” Monograph of the 
American Uniodee, &c. is appointed prim 
cipal geologist for the third district; and Geo. 
W. Boyd, M. D., curator of the N. Y. Ly- 
ceum of natural history, is appointed his 
assistant. This district includes the coun- 
ties of Montgomery, Herkimer, Oneida, 
Lewis, Oswego, Madison, Onondaga, Cay- 
uga, Wayne, Ontario, Monroe, Orleans, 
Genesee and Livingston. 

The fourth distriet includes the counties 
of Otsego, Chenango, Broome, ‘Tioga, Cott- 
land, Tompkins, Seneca, Yates, Steuben, 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauque, Erie, 
and Niagara. Lardner Vanuxem, [ale 
professor of chemistry and mineralogy 1? 
Columbia College, South Carolina, bes 
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district. The assistant has not yet been se- 
lected. 

The following is a copy of a-circular 
which the Governor, has furnished to the 
persons employed in the survey : 


Albany, 25th July, 1836. 


Sir—I take the liberty to introduce to 
you one of the gentlemen employ-| 
ed.in executing the geological survey of the| 
State, directed by the legislature at the last 
session. ‘The importance of this measure 
in Tespeet to our general prosperity, and 
particularly to the interests of the people 
in those sections of the State which are 
supposed to contain mineral productions, or 
ip which valuable discoveries may be made, 
will, I trust, secure to them a favorable 
consideration in every place to which their 
duties may lead them. I confidently anti- 
cipate a readiness on the part of the inhabi- 
tants in every section of the State, to ren- 
der to the persons engaged in this work, 
such assistance as will facilitate its execu- 
tion. 

The assistance which the geologists will 
be desirous of receiving, will, I presume, re- 
late principally to information concerning 
localities which are interesting as connect- 
ed with the objects of the survey—to the 
éollection of specimens—aand to the facili- 
ties which they may require in conducting 
the more difficult part of their researches. 
Those who are disposed to contribute in 
any manner to the accomplishment of this 
use'ul work, will ng doubt be willing. to 
confer with the public agents as to th 
manner in which they can best carry into 
effect their good intentions. 


It may be that in the course of their.re- 
searches, these agents will wish to extend 
their examinations beyond the surface of 
the earth. This will, in some instances at 
least,require labor which it will not be in 
their power to perform. Tne legislature 
made no provision for an expenditur for 
such purposes, and unless those who may 
be immediately interested, should be willing 
to bestow the labor required in such cases, 
the advantages that might result from such 
examinations cannot be attained at.pre- 
sent. 

A careful and complete geological sur- 
vey of the State, including a minute and 
accurate analysis of its minerals and soils, 
together with an account of its botanical 
and zoological productions, such as was 
designed by the legislative, is an undertak- 
ing of much labor, and although executed 
jn the most economical manner, will be at- 
tended with great expense; but both of 
these, however, will be considerably di- 
mished, if the gentlemen engaged in carry- 
ing this measure into effect should receive, 
as I hope, they will, the.co-operation ot 
public spirited individuals in various parts 
of the State. 

_ Permit me to solicit from you such facili- 
lies in the prosecution of this undertaking, 
48 you may find it convenient to grant to 
those who have been employed in execu- 
ting it. » 

Thave the honor to be, with great re- 
spect, your obedient servant, 


i|brine, without the trouble of cropping 


.caterpillar destroying their leaves about 





W. L. Marcy. 
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From the New-England Farmer. 
FARMERS SWORK. 


A writer in the New-England Farmer 
who dated from Lynn, and used the sig- 
nature “A Farmer,” made the tollowing 
remarks : 

“ | destroyed what few thistles I found 
on my farm last year by some refuse beef 


them down; though I think it best to 
crop them even under ground. dndeed 
the cropping or cutting down should be 
attended to before this time of the year, 
[fore part ot August] if nothing more is 
done in order to prevent their spreading. 
Its downy seeds are nowin this vicinity 
wafted aboutin theairby every wind —they 
just beginto be let loose, and will propogate 
far andwide. ‘tis matter of astonishment 


Farmers were informed several years ago, 

of the efficacy of the above method of de- 

stroying the thistle, or one quite similar 

in Vol. If, p 411 of the New-England 

Farmer, and yet they still neglect to make 
* * * * 


use of it.” - ; 


passage alluded to: ‘ Cut off each thistle 
about half an inch below the surface of 


coarse salt. Fish brine may be used in- 
stead of salt, and will answer the same 
purpose. If in a bed of thistles a few 
should escape the first year the above 
operation shquld be carefully performed 
on them the year following. ‘The sum- 
mer season, when the thistles are in full 
growth is the proper time for doing the 
-buainess.” 

A correspondent of the New-England 
Farmer, with the signature “ Rusticus” 
Vol. VII. p. 137, ridicules the,idea of 
destroying thistles by salt, as advised by 
the writer of the above article. Rusti- 
cus observes that “ Philosophy as well as 
experience conclusively proves that mow- 
ing thistles.aff two or three times ina 
season, particularly when in blossom will 
effectually destroy this pest of our farms, 
without the application of a gill of salt. 


or plant with which I am acquainted.— 
Leaves are necessary to the growth of 
plants, and they cannot live without them 
in summer. A few years ago, whole 
forests of sugar maple were killed by the 


midsummer. The white mulberry is 


x 


thatso little attention is paid to the subject. } 


‘The following is an extract from the} 


the ground and then pour on it 2 gill off 


Repeated detoliation will destroy any tree } 


To this it was replied by our friend of 
Lynn, as follows: that destroying thistles 
by his method is not mere theory. “I 
have desiroyed them with brine and withs 
yout even cropping—ner do I believe the 
cropping essential, As to the expense, I 
should suppose a horse load of salt, which 
I have seen sold at the wharves for oné 
dollar and fifty eents, being salt which 
had been used for salting imported hides; 
would be sufficient to destroy the thisfles 


} of least half an acre, and a man would 


perform all the labor required in three 
hours. 
“1 have seen the method of mowing 
them several times in a season, practised 
several years in succession in. Ipswich, 
where they abound; and could perceive 
no other effect than a tendency to pres 
vent tyeir spreading. As to your corres- 
pondent’s philosophy of defoilation, to de- 
stroy trees and plants it may. be correct 
as respects some species; but pray what 
will he charge to come and destroy 
by this process an acre of my barberry 
bushes, blackberry vines, or of the 
various kinds of bushes that infest our 
low lands! ‘Fhese 1 shave cut-in the 
height of their vigor, without much effect, 
but have seen the same killed with salt 
without much trouble. I doubt much it 
the common willow would be destroyed 
by divesting it of its foilage at any sea- 
son. If cutting a plant so tenacious of 
life, as the thistle will kill it, how extraor- 
dinary it myst be that our tender grasses, 
(most of which are cut in the bloom, and 
often more than once in a season) are 
jnot destroyed by this means. 
H It is wellknown that some shrubs, suc 
a3 the Chinese Mulberry, the Box, the 
Willow, &c., may be cut off, or headed 
down for an.indefinite period without ef- 
fecting their destruction. Old pastures 
which have been cropped for many years 
produce better and . sweeter grasses than 


—>— 


are obtained from land receatly laid down 


to grass. Garden vegetables, used for 
salads produce more as_ well as better 
filiage for seasonable cropping. Crop- 
ving thistles in the blow, we believe, wilt 
not at once extirpate them, but it will pre- 
vent their being propagated by seed, and 
thus infecting a whole neighborhood.— 
In many cases, where the plague of 
thistles is limited to small locations we 
believe that the application of strong so- 


Hlutions of salt awill be the cheapest as well 





very tenacious of life, and yet were it en- 
tirely and repeatedly stripped of its leaves 
it would die. I have lost hundreds of 
young plum and cherry trees the last 
summer, by small black lice which at- 
tached and destroyed the foilage of the 
new budded stock. Leaves are to the 
vegetable what the stomach is to the aui- 
mal, the organs of digestion, which con- 
verts food into nutriment, and without this} 
nutriment the plant nor the animal.cannot 
long subsist. The Canada thistle has 
diminished in West Vermont nine-tenths 
within my recollection. They are an- 
nually cut above the ground, and have 
not, | believe, been dosed with salt or 
pickle. 


as the most effectual mode of destroying 
them ; but in all cases thistles should .be 
cut in season to prevent their being pro- 
pogated by seeds. 





Larce Ruvpars STatx.—A stalk of 
Rhubarb measuring thirteen feet six 


Hinches, may be seen at this office—from 


the House of Industry.—[New-Englag¢d 
Farmer. | 





Anderson xecommends that Cows: be 
milked three times a day in summer wher 
full fed. If a Cow is not milked dry each 
time, the quantity diminishes; and if milked 
dry, the best milk js obtained. The first 











cream which fises is the best, 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

In one of our past numbers of this jour- 
nal, we intimated our intention of preparing | 
a series of esaays on the subject of Agii-| 
cultural Education. ‘Though long de-| 
layed, the pledge has not escaped our mem- 
ory, and we have been anxious, on more 
than one occasion before, to undertake and 
fulfil it. Our journal, however, has been 
well occupied with other matter, and what- 
ever may have been our desire upon this 
point, we have not had, until now, the ne- 
cessary Opportunity for the execution of 
our task. ‘The time has come, however, 
when we may make our promise good, and 
we proceed accordingly to a consideration 
of the subject, under the four following 
heads :— 

1. The present and defective character 
of Agricultural Education in South Caro- 
lina. 

2. The causes to which its defects are 
attributable. 

3. The probable remedies for such de- 
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imperfectly, to have commenced our agri-, 
cultura] history ; though it may be some- 
what mortifying to us to discover that we 
have not greatly improved upon the cur- 
rent plans of that period, in planting, even 
to this very day. Nature has continued 
to be abundant, and we have been content 
to receive her gifis, very much as the sav- 
age did then, without requiting her for thein. 
She has spared us one necessity in disarm: 
ing or providing for all the rest—that of ta- 
king care of ourselves. 

Such have been her gifts, and such al-|) 
ways has been the prolific abundance of 
our soil and State. Our prosperity has 
been derived entirely from our agriculture, 
imperfect as it has ever been; and without 
any visible improvement in our arts of 
management, labour, or experiment, we 
have presented, through the agency of a 
productive soil and atmosphere, the appear 
ance of a people which has always contin- 
ued toimprove. Allour interests, whether 
they affect our gain, our society, our poli- 
tics, local or foreign, take their complexion 
from our agricultural pursuits, and are 
prompted by them. All professions in our || 
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fects, and 
4. By whom such defects are remediable. | 
Our views on these topics must neces-| 
sarily be discursive.‘ ‘I'hey present too! 
large a surface for very ready and efiective| 


country are moved by those of the planter. 
In his success, they succeed—in his losses, 
they suffer. In his fate, the fortunes of 
merchant and mechanic, lawyer and doc- 
tor, freeman and slave, have their govern- 








concentration, and if we glimpse at them 
only, as they severally come up before our 
minds, it is quite as much as in reason, we, 
may be expected to do. 

South Carolina, from its first settlement! 
as a French, and subsequently, as an En-| 
gli:h province, has been essentially and al-| 
most entirely agricultural. The laws of 
nature imperatively made her so. The 
spontaneous and liberal productions of the 
soil, designated to the most ignorant mind 
the purposes for which she seemed to have 
been intended; and the Indian, when our 
ancesters first discovered the banks of May 
River and Port Royal, was accusto:ned to 
plant his two grains of maize in one spot, 
precisely as our planters do at the present 
moment.* Her resources, from the first, 
seemed to be entirely those of agriculture 
andthe chase. In all the usual objects of 
Spanish and French adventure, she seemed 
utterly wanting. Gold and silver seldom 
rewarded the greedy European who sought 
it on her borders ; and the only gifts of the 
savages to their strange visiters, were their 
baskets of grain, and the free bounty of 
fruits and flowers. Laudonniere, the French 
explorer,was not unmindful of these things. 
Instead of doing as the Spanish would 
have done, and as they were in the con- 
stant habit of doing with the Indians, 
marching upon and burning their towns, 
and murdering the simple people for their 
scorched pearls and flattened breastplates 
ef gold, he planted his little colony along- 
side of them, and set his men to labour ina 
like pursuit.| He may be said, however 


| 





* See Laudonniere’s Voyages. 


1 The narrative is quite an ineresting one which 
ate the ny: ol his yee. who desired to ex- 
neighbori aces for gold, preferring piracy 

aad robbery to the wipivesse cultivation ofthe fie ids. 
They'stole his boats and made away with them, but 
were punished inthe end. The ringleaders were 


[successes determining, in great measure, 


ing principle, and his importance is to be 
estimated by their dependence upon him, 
not less than by his own individual charac- 
ter and influence in the commnnity. His 


theirs, does it not follow that in proportion 
as he is weak or enlightened, they will fal- 
ter or succeed. In proportion as he is in- 
telligent and industrious, will be their hopes 
of fortune, and their capacity for enter- 
prise. In proportion as he is skilful and 
reflective, will be their skill, their reflec- 
tion, their readiness for adventure, their el- 
evation of pursuit and character—iheir 
virtue and their patriotism. The inti- 
mate connexion and close dependance of 
all pursuits upon those of agriculture, are 
happily coraprised by Lord Bacon in a sim- 
ple and brief sentence, in which he sums 
up the whole history of national prosperi- 
ty: “There are three things,” says he, 
“which one nation selleth to another—the 
comm-dity as it is yielded by nature, the 
manufacture, and the vecture or carriage ; 
30,” says he, “if the three wheels go, wealth 
will flow in as a spring tide.” He places 
the three things in their proper order.— 
The planter first, the manufacturer next, 
the shipper third ; and the sentence might 
very well be stuck over the door of every 
cotton and counting house in the country.* 
But there is yet a greater than planter, 
manufacturer and shipper, whom Bacon 
has not classified with the rest. He must 
be set beforg them all. He is Labour—a 
huge, heatfhanded giant, striking like a 
, * The words of Bacon have been rhymed as fol- 
OWS : 
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** Let the eartl. have cultivation, 
Let its products have creation, 
Bid the seas give circulation, 
And you build the mighty nation.” 
And yet, unless you give the people education, 
they would be knocking out one anvther’s brains 








caught afterwards, and hung by him. 





with their own working inplements. 


\to 
te left undone a thousand things which 
‘should have been done, and we need not 
| wonder, if there should come a time, when 
ithe wholesome truth comes home to us, 
jand the stern rebuke of heaven places our 
‘present diminution of the goods of fortune 
|to our Own account; charging us witha 
ineglect of our proper duties of self-instruc- 
ition and self-devotion to our own and the 


general interest of the country. Look 
back at our agricultural history and enter- 
prise, and how gross are its defects. What 


have we learnt ?—-What do we know ?— 
Where are we now ? 
year in advance of the first setters in the 
matter of Agricultural Education. 
fear not. What are our improvements ; and 
what is the estimate which we are accus- 
‘tomed even now to put upon agricultural 
knowledge ? 


‘and effort, which calls for an overseer, nota 
'guide—a spy rather than a teacher ; which 


ivide against the vicissitudes of the season, 


lor convert into proper channels, the well 
i/known and the old ? 


ivery first of the arts—mingling the neces 
‘sary with the useful, the useful with the 
igrateful, the grateful with the elegant, the 
‘elegant with all others? There are very 
few persons who consider it a professior, 
irequiring any intellectual exercise whatei- 
er, and, compared with its sister arts, V.¢ 
may venture to affirm, that, although the 
very highest in importance, it is yet the 
very lowest in point of rank. True, we 
‘honor the planter as one who is a gocd 
‘citizen—who has wealth and the influ- 
lence which wealth produces—who is frank 
lin his intercourse with men—who is hos- 
ipitable to the stranger, and who gives to 
our society a character and temper, which 
lwe would 
jany other. a 
| we have said this, and said in addition—he 
‘cultivates so many acres, owns so many 
‘slaves, hunts as fearlessly as Nimrod, 
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blind Cyclo rfectly and useles:ly, 
until Art, a gift fom Heaven, which should 
be protected, if not worshipped by man, 
comes to his aid, and directs his efforts, 
and makes him equally important to agri- 
culture, to mechanics, and to commerce — 
Through him they all triumph, without 
him not one of them could succeed. 

We have labour—has art duly prompted 
and directed his industry? This is the 
question. Surely, these are truths—unde. 
niable truths—which we have been utter. 
ing. Have our people learned them—do 
they believe thermn—have they adopted, and 
do they toil in obedience to the precepts 
which they teach? How far has South 
Carolina recognized, and how closely has 


|she practised upon them? Let us ask the 
‘question. 


Let us look into the truth. 
It is humiliating to know that we have 


‘made no such inquiries—we have been too 
iregardless of these truths. 
‘ly content with the bounty of providence 
ito forbear complaint, we have yet been too 
well satisfied with what she has given us, 


Not sufficient- 


have laboured at improvement. We 












Are we a solitary 







We 










Is it not regarded as the 
nerest matter of common place industry 














ieeds no art to prune, no precaution to pi- 







10 reflection to devise new improvements, 





Is not such the esti- 
nate commonly put upon agriculture—the 

























ot willingly see exchanged for 
Spat there is little more. . When 
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drinks of the best wines that the Cham- 
pagnes of France produce, as deeply as 
Mynheer Van Dunk, and with as perfect 
impunity—that he entertains his friends 
with a grace that even gives a charm to 
his entertainment—lives up to his income, 
yet keeps out ofdebt; travels like a prince, 
and never challenges the bill——when 
we have said all this, we have sai || 
all. His virtues and vices, his toils and| 
his pleasures are, alike, set down, and the| 
Agricultural Society may foot them up| 
at pleasure. ‘T'o him it matters not much 
what is the precise character of the soil 
which he cultivates—he asks not the his- 


tory, he observes not the constitution of the| 


plant from which comes all his revenue.— 
[tis not his concern upon what principle 
of mechanics his workmen, his horses,| 
mules and oxen, apply their labor; nor| 
does he deem it his part to know by what| 
particular tenure he holds his lands—or| 
upon what great principle, his rights, as. a| 
citizen, are maintained. He is too apt to} 
avoid all trouble and concern on these to-| 
pics. Public opinion expects from him no 
knowledge on any of them, and he may | 
live in total ignorance of the whole history 
of his own country, past and present, yet, 
inno wise offend the judgment of those who 
move around him. Let him but pay his 
taxes, he may vote—let him but speak civ- 
illy, ke is a good citizen—let him but show 
a whholesome warmth on the subject of 
his public relations, he is quite as pure a 
patriot as any in the reptiblic. 


Nor, in public and national respects 
only, may he live in utter ignorance, and 
live without offending popular opinion.—— 
Contract the sphere of your observation, 
and see him at home. He may be totally 
uninformed of those matter which more 
immediately pertain to his own plantation 
and its government—sometimes, indeed, 
he may be even found to despise them, as 
unbecoming in him to notice, or unworthy 
ofhisesteem. And this course of conduct, 
though in such exceeding bad taste, would) 
call for no rebuke from the general feeling, 
and wouid, indeed, rather accord with, than 
revolt, the public opinion. We are sorne-| 
how strangely given to regard all labours} 
which employ time, and compel exertion, 
a8 inconsistent with a proper gentility.— 
Noble blood will not trade in merchandize 
can it be expected that noble blood will 
sow and reap, and devise mo‘les and means 
by which the arts ofsowing and reaping 
shall bestrengthened and improved? There 
must be a revolution in our thoughts, in our 
habits of thinking, before we can hope for 
improvement. Our planter, himself, mus’ 
make a change—he must not wait for the| 
spirit of enlightenment—he must go forth 
and seek it. Public opinion must keep| 
pace, and go with him in such a pursuit,| 
for, whatever may be the achievements of| 
the individual, he will inevitably fall back | 
into old lethargies, unless stimulated by the 
belief that the world around goes with him} 
—that all are stirring in the same fields, 
and that if he does not push forward in- 
flexibly, fearlessly, thoughtfully, he will be 
left behind in the grand march of enter- 
Prize, alone—stagnating and stiffening—— 














|| has given him a mind able to direct the sin-| 
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The exertion must come from the plan- 
ter and the planter only. The movement 
of other craftsmen will never move him.-— 
He must move himself. With us, he is 
the man who gives the tone to public sen- 
timent. Why? Heisthe great proprietor 
known tu the country. The capital of our 
State exists in the soil, and the serfs who 
work it. They are his. He wields that 
capital, and that capital makes our feel- 
ings, our opinions, our character. To plant 
is to engage in the highest craft known to 
our people. It is the object of ambition 
with all. It would not be so if the influ- 
ince of the planter were an iota less in bu- 
siness and society. 

How does he employ this influence ? 
Let him ask himself the question. Could 
he make it greater—-could he employ it in 
making a better population among our in- 
ferior classes, and what should be the aim 
of the moral man in his direction of the vast 
moral power which he certainly may 
wield over our society, and through it over 
our institutions? There are other ques- 
tions which it may serve him beneficially 
honestly to analyze, and justly to resolve 
upon. Why is his influence less now, 
ihan what, under a proper direction of his 
energies and thoughts, it might become ? 
The evil and the error is with him. He 
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our Agricultural Education—if that can be’ 
styled education which fits our people for 
any thing but what they are to become, 
and any pursuit but the one which most 
directly lies before them. 

What is the education of our young 
planter—or rather, what is the .education 
of him who is to become a planter? Is it 
ever adapted to the end in view—is it ever 
calculated for his pursuit ? Is. it not radi- 
cally defective, as it lacks all connexion 
with the pursuits of his future life, and as 
Jit is rather apt to lead his thoughts away 
‘rom a consideraiton of it into far and foreign 
channels. 

Let us take an example. There isa 
planter whose resources are such as will 
enable him to give his children, what is 
is styled, by a frank republican courtesy, a 
liberal education. The boy, as soon as he 
is old enough, is bundled off to school.— 
The neighboring city receives him, and 
from the hands of indulgent but watchful 
parents, he is transferred to the always un- 
certain care, and the doubtful management 
of strangers. He goes to be schooled— 
not with reference to his pursuit asa future 
agriculturist, but simply with reference to 
his importance as the son of a wealthy 
planter. The distinction is wonderful be- 
tween the education which a poor anda 

















has himself to blame—-none other. The) 
man who places a low estimate upon his 
own pursuits, cannot surely complain that 
others receive him at his own valuation. 


rich boy receives in the world, at school and 


|}out of it, when the difference of their condi- 


tion is known to those about them. It is 
frequently ruinous to the one—it is often a 





He has suffered the mechanic to regard his| 
craft with more respect, and to direct more| 
of heart and mind to the promotion of it,| 
until he learns to love the toil which gives 
him strength and power. You may see! 
the mechanic with his badges of plane or, 
hammer upon his apron—you will never! 
see the plough drawn upon the panel of a} 
planter’s coach. He boasts of his negroes| 
and his hands. Does he take up the hoe! 
and plant himself—-does he regard them, | 
as such old and long tried friends might| 
well be regarded, with respectful venera-| 
tion? We fear not. He will avoid the; 
subject, and is sometimes apt to disparage| 
it. He has not availed himself of that| 
beneficial and blessing Providence, which| 


ews of labour—-he has suffered it to lie} 
waste and fallow, until, through neglect, it| 
has grown as bald and barren as the soil! 
which he has impoverished by the opposite| 
extreme of too much use. Had he used! 
the soil lees, and the inind more, and used 
both of them differently, they had, both) 
of them, been moe valuable at this mo- 
‘nent. It is truly melancholly to think that 
hese are truths which we are writing. It 
is sad that the planter-—he. who owns 
hree-fourths of the State’s wealth, and all 
of its political power—who pays more than 
one-half of its revenue—should be at the 
same time of so little real public impor- 
tance. "Why will he not consider these 
things. Why permit the subject to remain 
uninvestigated. Why not provide a noble 
answer, in a new design of a proper and 
masculine exertion ? 

We shall now seek to show that this 
degrading condition of things has arisen 





where he stands. 


blessing to the other; but the vanity of a 
parent would be apt to insist that his son 
should be treated with a reference to his 
own importance, and this vanity blinds him 
usually to the true interests of the boy.— 
The son, himself, very soon learns to exact 
rigorously the defference commanded by his 
father’s income; and under circumstances 
such as these, his education,-—that course 
of preparation which is to bring his native 
mind into activity, inform it with all neces- 
sary and existing knowledge, and counsel 
it for the labor which in future life it is to 
take, and the patterns and purposes which 
his pursuits will require him to adopt— 
under these circumstances, which prompt 
self-conceit, stubbornness, and a total want 
of all method—his education is begun.* 
He goes to the city, and, in most cases, is 
suffered to choose his own lodging house, 
his guardian, and his associates. His 
caprices take the place of the experience 
of others, and his first lessons of obedience 
are fully begun by his having hisown way 
at the beginning. He attends a regular, 
or, not unfrequently, an irregular teacher, 
and is himself a most irregular pupil.— 
He goes through his recitations or not, 
and as his parent does not often examine, 
he is not often dissatisfied with the reports 
of son and tutor. The teacher does not 
often inquire what shall be the pursuit and 
profession of the youth. Indeed, he is not 
often permitted todo so. Nothing can be 
more arbitrary or so little adapted to the 
wants or capacity of the boy, as the course 
of instructton which he put upon. He is 
required to conjugate Greek and Latin 
verbs, and a passing glimpse at Greek roots, 





* Refer to Gillie’s Greece for an excellent summary 
of the Laconian methods of education. 








necessarily from the defective character of 
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is all that is ever taught of roots at all to 
the future agriculturist. He manages, by 
dint of driving, drilling, and possibly occa- 
sional dressing, (all of these italicized 
words to be used in the technical, school, 
and. not in a plantation, sense) to make his 
way after a lapse of yeass into and through 
the easier authors of antiquity. Without 
appreciating any of their beauties, and in 
half the number of cases without compre- 
hending their meaning, he proposes to be, 
and is, by the courtesy of Professors, ready 
for admission into college. College! That 
mysterious institution which is to convert 
the block into the classcal shapes of ancient 
iodels, and imbue the tough and insersate 
clay with the creative fires of Prometheus. 
By this time his moral faculties have all 
become adinirably fitted for his admission 
into walls so sacred. 
liousness. Rudeness is manliness—obiru- 
siveness, proper spirit, and viqlence the only 
genuine show of high mindedness and a 
glorious southern fervour. With no paren- 
ial eye to watch over, to guard his educa- 
tion—his morals and his mannefs are alike 
the creatures of Iris sudden and forward 
impulses. He has no masters but these 
last—he has no motive but the indulgence 
of his long unbridled passions. From col- 
lege, if not expelled for turbulence and bru- 
tality, he passes on to graduation. His 
education is complete, and he may now 
choose from all the professions which sur- 
round and invite him. Nobody can doubt 
that he will succeed admirably as a Divine, 
a Doctor, or a Lawyer—fewer still are 
there who will venture to deny that he will 
make a first rate Agriculturist. He, him- 
self, has no doubt upon tlie subject. He 
can chop logic with his master, discuss allt 
rianner of subjects, quote an occasional 
passage in the Greek and Latin, blune 
der over Euclid, and mcderately fracture 
the head of Priscian. He is prepared for 
life and all its purposes. He is readv to 
encounter its vicissitudes——his anrbition, 
which is boundless, gives him daring 
enough to engage in any vocation, and he 
begins the world, perfectly welt educated 
after the fashion of the time, and destined 
to add another to the long generations 
before him; which have lived and died, and 
left nosign at their departure. He can do 
nothing for the craft which he adopts—it 
must degenerate in his hands. He cannot 


He is free to licen-|| 


It was the very last subject, indeed, which 
he was likely to hear of at school. If his 
own mind from previous bias and associa- 
tion, exhibited any tendancy towards the 
subject, he would in all probability find 
himself discouraged from any investigation 
of its principles, and among his city mates, 
his chance would be great, if he showed 
any large disposition that way, of being 
laughed at, for what they would be apt to 
call his inflexible rusticity. When he 
Hassumes the robes of manhood and begins 
to look about him—confident as he has 
been before about the universality of his 
genius he now begins to have misgivings. 
He is a planter and he is called upon to 
apply his education to his business. What 
a discovery is that which shows him, not 
merely the utterly unprofitable character 
lof his education hitherto, but shows him 
that he is to begin anew—that now, for the 
first time, he is really to commence his 
ischooling. What connection had his col- 
jlege education with agriculture--how did 
)it expound its laws—how, explain its prin- 
ciples——-how, illustrate its practices and 
unfold its history ? He is now to commence 
with the elements of his education, when 
he is engaged inthe more serious business 
jof his life: Its doubts and difficulties are 
jall before him, yet he is now to prepare 
himself for that field of enterprize, in which 
the self taught adventurer is already reap- 
‘ine wealth, and establishing character. . 

But we must &tve way to other matter, 
and leave our disquisition over to atiother 
day. 

















From the Maine Farmcr. 
| A DISH OF “SCRAPS, ODDS AND ENDS.” 


Mr. Howes :—Brother Carolus thinks 
we must “convince” farmers “that the 
course pursued by our fathers and grand- 
‘fathers in relation to husbandry, is not the 
best course”—and he then enumerates a 
|number of particulars, of the truth of which 
\it is necessary to convince them of. That 
is true, brother Carolus—but how shall we 
igo towork? You say, and say truly, “it 
|wuuld seem that many believe the exercise 
jof the mental and physical powers have no 
‘connection in the business of husbandry; 
‘that our fathers and grand-fathers thought 
all that was neceszary for mankind to think 
jon the subject, and that nothing remains for 
lus but to work, work, work, without even 





raise lis caste—he may impair and possi- 
bly degrade it. His country derives no 
good from his patriotism——an education like 
his makes an egotist only. Society suffers 
in his connection, for he subjects it to his 
caprices. 

The cruse of this is obvious enough, if 
we would but sez. Hs edneation, faulty in 
all respects, is entirely and doubly su, as it 
has had no manner of reference to his pos- 
sible pursuit in life. From the beginning 
he has been toiling in the dark. Through 
the whole course of his tuition, though his 
ntor has probably never forgotten that he 
was the son of a planter, he has probably 
never kept the fact im mind that the boy 
was to become a plaster also. Agricul- 
ture, its condition, its elements, its instru- 
ments, its uses, and connexion with all 
other topics, has never beefi insisted upon. 





|thinking we have the power to think.” 
Now, if I understand the subject aright, 
so far as writing and reading are concerned, 
it is in vain for us to think of getting peo- 
ple to think closely on any subject, unless 
we can get their attention closely fixed upon 
it. We must interest their feelings. How is 
this to be done? I answer, by addressing 
them in such a way as to touch the raster 
springs of human actions. These, though 
there is a general likeness in human nature, 
are infinitely diversified. One person likes 
a short pithy story ; and indeed, in this par- 
ticular there is much uniformity—another is 
pleased with the solution of some obscure 
problem, or a long chain of reasoning and 
/argumentation on some favorite topic—an- 
|other lias a relish for poetry, music or pain- 
iting, &c. For want of attending to these 











(Aucts?, 





truths scme men who have excelled in 
knowledge in the arts and sciences, have 
labored almost in vain. Neither their oral 
or written addresses contain what, in a men- 
tal point of view, is well represented by the 
electric fluid in the world of matter—a liv. 
ing energy—a vitality of thought and feel- 
ing, which séts all the elements of the mind 
in motion. But to apply this subject to 
agricultural papers and writers, let no one 
suppose me to mean, that it is necessary 
every correspondent of the Maine Farmer 
should be possessed of this exquisite feel- 
ing—this fire of the soul—this flow of pa- 
thos and sénsibility. ‘This isnot necessary. 
Peéople love variety. ‘The appetite of the 
greatest epicure is palled by his seasoned 
dishes. The fact is, people ‘ove variety, 
and variety they willhave. And one thing 
we must remember—Man is a bad animal 
to drive. I frequently think of what a very 
respectable Quaker once said to me, “ Jo- 
seph, don’t thee know hogs aré the most like 
other folks of any animals i# the worlé4— 
Gratify their appetites and they will follow 
almost any where.” 

But when a man’s feelings are once deep- 
ly engaged in the pursuit of any calling, he 
is then prepared to listen to the relation of 
facts and reasonings on the’ subject ; and 
what would be insufferably tedious to unin- 
terested feelings, is delightful and pleasant 
to his more ardent ones. And these views 


afford a lesson to all the correspondents of 


the Farmér. Do not think because you 
cannot write with that fire cf thought and 
feéling which almost makes the ink smoke 
as it flows from the pen, that your commu- 
nications are devoid of interest. 1 do not 
recollect a single communication in the Far- 
mer; relating to the theory and practice of 
agriculture, which has been uninteresting 
to me, and which I have net read more 
than fwenty times over. And to those who 
have the talent of pleasing, cither by 4 
polished, or the happy application of a 
more common every day style, it calls upon 
you, in the most emphatical manner, fo 
awake from your slumbers. Oh, Ichabod; 
awake ! 
RAISING PORK. 

Carolus says; we “must convince far 
mers that three good cows are better than 
half a dozen poor ones ; and so of all otl¥ 
er stock.” I once was acquainted witha 
facts which illustrates the tréth of this sen- 
timent. In the town of Fairhaven and State 
of Massachusetts, something like twenty 
years ago, there lived an old gentleman, a 
neighbor of mine, who was remarkable for 
raising good pork. One year in particular! 
remember he bought two pigs in the spring 
(for I never knew him to winter any swine} 
and killed them the same autumn or begin- 
ning of winter. I cannot tell exactly their 
age when killed, but my reccollection is 
very clear, that they were not much over 
ten months if any. One of them weighed 
three hundred and eighty pounds or some 
thing over, and the other fell short a few 
‘pounds; say five or six, of the weight of 
|his mate. These were barrows. Some 
two or three years after, his son after his 
decease, killed a sow, about the same age 








jthat weighed 320 }bs, She was a sma 
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boned hog, but I thought quite as fat as 
those killed by the old gentleman. 
Ican say but little how they managed 


with their swine, but can state one fact 


which, perhaps may enlighten the reader as 
much as the whole story, could he hear it. 
I saw the son one day feed his, and as he 
then had leisure he gave his sow a little at 
atime, as long as she would eat, and left a 


jittle, which he scraped out clean and put 


back in his pail. The food at that time 
was a very nice pudding made of boiled po- 
tatoes, mashed and minced with meal. My 
inference from this fact is, it was his prin- 
ciple to cook the food, and then give them 
as much as they would eat and no more. 

The old gentleman scld one half of one 
of his hogs for 12 1-2 cents a pound with- 
out salting. Assuming this price as the 
value of each pork in that market, at that 
time, and allowing his two hogs or pigs to 
weigh 750, the two were worth when killed 
$93 37 1-2. Now had these two swine 
weighed only 200 each at the age these 
were killed, they must have been good 
meat, but we could not allow them to have 
been worth at that time, in that market, 
more than ten cents a pound. This would 
only have made them worth $40, and the 
excess gained by extra care in feeding, Nc. 
$53 37 1-2. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
DAIRYING. 

The first and very important measure is 
td provide a sufflviently large and con- 
venient dairy lrouse, whether the object 
be butter or cheese. It should be propor- 
tioned tothe number of cows, aud be suf- 
ficient fur performing all the aecessary 
operations without embarrassment.— 
“Much attention must be paid to cleanli- 
hess in every thivg that relates to it, sach 
as the shelves, floors, and different imple- 
ments which are made use of, by daily 
scalding, scrubbing, rinsing, and drying, 
inorder to preveut any sort of acidity 
taking place ; for without due regard in 
these respects, it is impossible that the 
produce can be of superior quality, or 
such as will keep sweet aad good for any 
length of time. Cleanliness is the least 
indispensable part of good management.” 
“A Farmer may have the most valuable 
breed of cows, and they be fed on the 
richest pastures, but ualess cleanliness 
prevailin the dairy, his butter or cheese 
will never stand high in general estima. 
tion.” 

This building shoald be placed over a 
cool spring, and trees planted round it fur 
shade. Where there are no springs, the 
house should be builc near the dwelling 
house, and an ice house close to it. Ail 
the utensilg connected with the dairy, 
must be kept perfectly clean. The milk 
pans may be of any convenient width, 
but not to exceed four inches in depth. 

“The milk should be strained into the 
Pans as soon as possible after it is taken 
tom the cow, and with as little agitation 
4 possible, and where the dairy is large 
a pail full, as soon as milked, should be 
strained into the pans. Great luas is sus- 








mode more particularly enables the own- 
er of the dairy to separate the good milk 
from the bad. Wéi-hout such attention the 
whole of his dairy products may be great- 
ly depreciated by the milk of one bad 
cow.” ‘The quantity of butter must de- 
pend on the quality of the milk, as well 
as the managemeat of it; it is therefore 
important to separate the inferior quality 
of miik in the first instance, as it se- 
Cures the best quality of butter: and the 
inferior may be converted intu the use 
that is found most profitable. ‘There is 
not only a difference of milk in different 
cows, but a differance in the same cow.— 
For a more perfect view of this subject, 
the reader is referred to the Maine Farm- 
er for Ist July. 


The following is the opinion of Dr. 
Anderson, a contributor to the Bath Pa- 
pers onagriculture. ‘ The writer is sa- 
uusfied from experience and attentive ob- 


first drawn half of the milk is separated, 
at each milking, and the remainder only 
lset for producing cream, avd if that milk 
is allowed ta stand to throwing, the whole 
lof its cream, even till it begins sensibly to 
taste sourish, and if that cream is after- 
wards carefully managed, the butter thus 
obtained will be of a quality greatly su- 
|pertor to what can be usually obtained at 
market, and its quantity not considerably 
less, than if the whole of the milk had 
been treated alike. This therefore is the 
practice that is thought most likely to 
suit the frugal farmer, as his butter, though 
of a superior quality, could be afforded at 
a price that would always insure it arapid 
sule.” 





THE DEGREE OF HEAT PROPER TO 
RAISE THE MOST CREAM.—The precise 
heat hasnot been fixed by experiment, 
but * fromthe trials that have been made 
on this subject, it is believed, that when 
the heat, is from 50 to 55 degrees in Fah. 
renheit’s Thermometer, the separation of 
cream from milk proceeds with the great- 
est regularity, and in the most favorable 
manner. When the heat exceeds 60° 
the operation becomes difficult and daa- 
gerous ; and when it falls below 40° the 
operation can scarcely be curried for. 
ward with any degree of economy orpro- 
priety.” 


MILK-—It is the opition of some of the 
Euglish writers, “that for very fine butter 
the milk ought not to stand more than 6 
or 8 hours; for ordinary good bulter 12 
hours or more.” 


Sximminc.—This requires a dexterity 
that can be acquired only by practice, but 
it must be well done, for if any part of 
ithe cream is left, the quantity of the but- 
iter will be diminished, and if part of the 
jmik is taken, the quality will be the 
(worse for it. 





THE MODE OF KEEPING CREAM.-— 
| When the cream is separated from the milk, 
‘it ought to be put immediately into a vessel 
|by itself. No vessel can be better adapted 





tained by agitation and cooling, and this 


servation, that if in general, about the} 


ON THE PROPER TIME FOR SKIMMING } 


barrel, in size proportioned to the extent of 
the dairy, Open at one end, with a lid exact- 
ly fitted to close it. Close to the bottom, 
should be placed a cock, for drawing off, 
from time to time, any thin serous part of 
the milk, that may have generated, which, 
if allowed to remain, acts on the cream, 
and greatly diminishes the richness in thé 
quality of the butter. The inside of the 
opening should be covered with a bit of 
close fine wire, to keep the cream back 
while the serous is allowed to pass; the 
j/top of the barrel should be inclined a little 
forward. 


ON THE TIME OF KEEPING CREAM BE* 
rorE Cuurninc.—Epping butter is in 
high repute for its superior quality, and 
“the cream is seldom kept above 3, or at 
the furthest 4 days, but always till there is 
a certain degree ofacidity in the cream either 
natural or artificial, as without it they 
cannot ensure a good churning of butter; 
some keep a little old cream for this use, 
otherwise a little rennet :”— 

In Suffolk in a large dairy, with a high 
character for making butter of a superior 
iquality and where the butter was to be 
isent directly to market, the cream was 
‘churned the second or third day, but when 
it was tobe salted, it was kept a day or 
two longer, or till it had acquired a certain 
degree of acidity. The reason assigned 
was, “that butter from the freshest cream 
was better and pleasanter to the taste, but 
that which was kept longer would take the 
salt better.” 


From the result of the experience in 
England, and experience and observation 
in this country, it is well ascertained, that 
jacidity m the cream 3s absolutely necessary 
before butter can be produced. It is for this 
reason that it isdifficult to produce good but: 
terin winter. Heatingthe cream with warm 
water is a common practice, and it is @ 
long while before the butter is produced, 
and is usually white, hard, and bitter, with 
very little taste. The writer has in times 
past mixed, in winter and spring, used a 
small quantity of vinegar which has never 
failed 10 produce of a good effect. But 
the Epping practice of using rennet is re- 
commended. If acidity in the cream is 
necessary, atid this ts acquired by standing, 
the following course is suggested to prevent 
the churning of new and old cream at the 
isame time. 

If the dairy is large and cream is churned 
three times in the week four vessels to 
hold cream should be provided and two 
day’s cream put into one, say Monday's 
and Tuesday’s, and churned after the aeid- 
ity has taken place, and the amount of the 
acidity must be regulated by experience.— 
An extract fron Dr. Auderson will close 
this head. ‘“'The separation of butter froin 
cream, only takes place after the creain has 
attained a certain degree of aculity. If tt 
is agitated before the acidi-y hag begun to 
take place, no butter can be obtained, and 
ihe agitation must be continned until the 
sourness is produced, after which the but- 
ter begins toform. In summer, while the 











weather is warm, the beating may be con- 
tinued until the acidity is produced, so that 





|for this purpose than a neat made wooden 





butter may be got; but in this case the 
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tough and gluey to the touch. 


sometimes assists in 
inferior kind or butter.” 


farmer should not attempt to 


fine butter can be prepared. 


Cuurninc.—The process of churning is 


necessary to force out the serous fluid from 
the cream in order to produce butter. 
is done by agitation and in achurn. There 
are various kinds of churns, but the best 
churn is the one that will preserve the pro- 
per temperature, or the same temperature 
that is in the churn and cream when put 
into it. 
some time is to be put into the churn, and 


in cold weather scalding water, and also 


putting hot or cold water in the cream ac- 
cording tg the season. 


the inside. A small churn is in use on 


this principle, and answers a good purpose, 


as a hole of sufficient size from one halfan 


inch to an inch, may be made on the top, to 
let out the warm air produced by the agi- 


tation of the cream, and to admit the cool 
air. A barrel churn of this kind has been 
used, when 36 to 38 lb. butter was made 
twice a week. An extract from Dr. An- 
derson is given to show great care is need- 
ed in churning. 


“In the process of churning greater| 


niceity is required, than most persons are 


aware of, a few hasty irregular strokes may 
render the whole of the butter of scarcely || 
any value, and, but for this circumstance 


would have been of the first quality.” 
MakinG 
preparing the 


tuken from the churn. 
from the butter all the serous liquor—which 


is done by letting it off, and washing the 
until it is} 
The advantage || 
of the churn above recommended is going!|living—will more than pay for all you will] 
throuh this process without ‘he use of the;|have stolen from you. 
hand—and working the butter after it is se-|| will not admit of dispute, that the dogs in| 
Even the}|this State will kill more sheep, and in this | 
If|| way injure the farmer more than all the | 


butter worked in a barrel churn where was | wolves to be found in our limits, and to} 
| 


butter by the change of water 
pure, and not discolored. 


p2rated from the serous liquor. 
silt may be worke! in, in the churn. 


put $ an ounce of sugar, salt petre and salt 
in dirkins witi another 1 onu-e of the above 


sprcad o. erch layer. This butter was 
seit to the West Indies, and a firkin was 


kept until the vessel returned with lumber 


from a South 


en port, aud was in prime or- 
der. ey. 





This 


In warm weather coid water for 


As it is important 
to preserve the same temperature while 
ehurning—the best churns are those which 
are used in an horizontal position—such as 
stationary barrel with dashes to move in 





up THE Butrer.—lIt is not 
necessary to describe the common mode of 
butter for market, when 
The object is to take 





to a pound of butter into the churn andj/is end has been annually paid; and more) 
when well workel it was put in thin layers|/human lives yearly fall before that incura- 
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process is long and tedious, and the butter 
for the most part, of a soft consistence, and 
If this pro- 
cess is attempted during the cold weather 
in the. winter, butter can scarcely be in any 
way obtained, unless ‘by the applica- 
tion of some great degree of heat, which 
producing a very 
The judicious 
imitate 
such practice, but allow his cream to re- 
main in the vessel’ for keeping it, until it 
has acquired that proper degree of acidity 
that fits it for being made into butter with 
great ease, and by a very moderate degree 
of agitation; by which process only very 








It is agreed by all good butter makers 
“unless the milk is entirely taken away, the 
butter will infallibly spoil in a short time, 
and if itbe much worked the butter will 
become tough and glucy, and it should be 
salted as soon as the milk is removed.” 


c. V. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
OMITTED DEPREDATORS, BY OBSERVER. 


Mr. Tucker—I perceive that a corres- 
pondent of your valuable journal has been 
furnishing you some papers on those beasts, 
birds, and insects, that detract so largely 
from the profits of the husbandman; but 
there are two of the most prominent ones 
he seems to have overlooked, and the ob- 
ject of this paper is to bring them before 
the readers of the Farmer, that their just 
deserts may be awarded. The first of 
these nuisances and pests of the farmer, 
is the Dog. Altogether they are most 
worthless and useless. Take them from 
the highest to the lowest, from the mastiff 
to the lap-dog—puppy, whelp, hound, and 
cur-dog—all should by the farmer be 
placed under the ban of proscription, and 
banished from the premises. To use a 
common phrase, they all cost more than 
they come to; and if they are sometimes 
found useful, such instances are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. That the dog has ex- 
hibited at times noble qualities, Ido not de- 
ny ; but the question with the farmer is one 
of profit and loss, andif he keeps a dog 
he should keep him for the same reason| 
that he keeps a horse or an ox, because he| 
is profitable. But, says one, “I cannot! 
do without a dog; I must have one to drive | 
hogs from my door, my yard, or my sheds ;| 
[ must have one to keep my own creatures 
and those of my neighbors’ out of mischief ; | 
to watch my house and barn and keep off, 
thieves and vagrants.” Well, then, keepa) 
dog, but let me tell you that if you rely on 
a dog fence, neither your dog or yourself 











| 


will find the business of keeping creatures| 
out of mischief a sinecure. No, kill your 
dog, and instead of relying on him, put up | 
your fence as a farmer should—do not 
leave rails off, er your fences down, to in-| 
vite cattle to be unruly; kill your dog, and) 
my word for it, unless your experience 
should be very different from mine, the two) 
barrels of soap you may annually make} 








from what your dog would eat—that is, if} 
he is properly fed at home, and not left to) 
prowl over the neighborhood and steal his| 


It is a fact which| 


reward the killing of which, much money! 


ble and frightful malady the hydrophobia, | 
than have been lost by wild beasts since the | 
settlement of the country. I say then, let! 
the dog law of the state be strictly and ri- 
gorously enforced, and if a man will keep 
a dog, or half a dozen of them, t> vex and| 





|| good citizens should unite to check at once 
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es 
injure his neighbor, let him pay for what h® 


considers such a privilege ; and when they 
are caught trespassing, let the penalty of 
the law in its length and breadth speedly 
overtake the depredator. 


The other instance of omission on the 
part of your correspondent to which I have 
alluded, is in case of an animal that per- 
haps cannot be better described than in the 
words of the celebrated Lawrence, who is 
inhis Theory of Life, gives the generic and 
specific characters thus, viz: “ Order, bi- 
manum (two handed) ; genus, homo; the 
species, single, with several varieties: 
characters, erect stature ; two hands, teeth 
approximated and of equal length; the in- 
ferior incisors perpendicular ; chin promin- 
ent; rational, endowed with speech, unar- 
med, defenceless.” Had the learned pro- 
fessor adced, “wonderfully addicted to 
theft,” the description would have been 
complete. The very frequency of this ani- 
mal’s depredations have contributed mainly 
to the impunity it enjoys. Straddling and 
shock-headed—idle and vicous in the ex. 
treme—it lazily passes the hours of labor, 
coiled up in the sunshine, or otherwise in- 
viting repose ; but no sooner does darkness 
come on than it rouses its energies, and 
commences all manner of depredations.— 
Omniverous in its tastes and habits, nothing 
comes amiss ; and ia its tastes and habits, 
nothing comes amiss ; and in its predatery 
excursions the most incongruous articles 
are gathered into its receptacle of plunder. 
Pork from the barrel, butter from the Jar- 
der, grain from the granary, corn from the 
field, hams from the smoke-house, fowls 
from the roost, clothes from the drying-line, 
mclons from the bed, and all kinds of fruit 
from the tree, are appropriated to their use 
as inclination may dictate, or opportunity 
offer. They have been observed to be 
particularly fond of new things, and in some 
sections of the country the propagators of 
rare and valuable kinds of vegetables and 
fruits, find it difficult to preserve enough 
from their ravages to furnish a specimen of 
the kind and quality. A few years since I 
called on a friend very nice in such matters, 
and where a number of gentlemen happened 
to be present. He was showing us his 
fruit orchard, and among other rare spec 
mens, exhibited to us a new plum, which 
he valued very highly, and which then had 
several nearly ripe and beautiful look 
ing on the tree, the first it had borne. 
Whi'e describing the reported qualities of 
the fruit to us, a bare-footed and wild look- 
ing animal of this depredating kind ap- 
proached ; and listening to what was said, 
no sooner had we left the tree to taste ade 
licious peach, than with a most mortifying 
dexterity he seized on the valued plums, 
which speedly disappeared in his capacious 
gullet, leaving the owner to wait another 
year for the uncertain privilege of fully 
testing the qualities of his own fruit. 














































the operations of the light fingered pilfer- 
ers; and as the law is fortunately in this 
case on the side of the honest man, noth 
ing seems to be wanting but active co-op 
eration, and a vigorous enforcement of ifs 
salutary provisions. 
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We have been applied to frequently for 
information in regard to the progress of the 
“Water Works,” both by citizens and oth- 
ers, taking an interest in an undertaking of 
such magnitude. During a recent visit to 
Philadelphia, we felt jealous of our fellow 
citizens, where we beheld the pure and 
sparkling water poured over the streets in 
every directiun, and tempering the heat of 
an otherwise insupportable day. 

The following is the first official report, 
that we have seen published since the com- 
mencement of the undertaking. We hope 
that the difficulties may be removed forth- 
with, and that we may safely enjoy the 
pleasure of the introduction of that purest 
of all streams, the Croton—in anticipation 
at least. 

BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 
August 1, 1836. 

The following communication was re- 
ceived from the water commissions, which 
was laid on the table, and 500 copies or- 
dered printed. 

J. MORTON, Clerk. 


To the honorable the common council 
of the city of New York. 

The water commissioners beg leave to 
lay before the common council a brief 
statement of the situation and progress of, 
the great work they are engaged in, com- 
mencing at the date of their first entering 
upon the duties of their office, and contin- 
uing down to the present period. They 
have deemed this expose necessary, both 
for the information of the citizens gene- 
rally, as well as that of your honorable 
body; the first being the source from | 
whence the means are derived, and the 
second the legal check upon any improper 
use of those means. 

Under the temporary act of the legisla-|| 
ture, passed the 26th of February, 1833,)) 
the commissioners were only authorised to 
examine the feasibility and expense of sup- 
plying this city with pure and wholesome 
water, and by the authority given them by 
this act, they appointed Canvass White and 
David B. Douglas, esquires, civil en- 
gineers, to ascertain whether any of the 
streams or rivers, in the county of West- 
chester, would afford such supply, and the 
practicability and expense of introducing 
i. Mr. White, however, was prevented 
by sickness from perfcrming his portion of 
tie work, and it devolved on Mr. Douglas 
tomake the necessary examinations. He 
reported to the commissioners on the first 
0’ Nov. 1833, that the Croton was the pro- 
per source ; the quantity ample, the practi- 
cability of introducing it undoubted, the 
cost about five millions of dollars, and the 
lime required about five years. He fur- 
tished them at the same time, with a large 
map of the country designating the several 
inal levels he had run, and the line finally 
fixed upon for the aqueduct from the Cro- 
to the Harlem river,.and from ‘thence 
tothe several reservoirs on the island of 
New York. On the 12th of N ovember, 
the commissioners reported these facts to 


| 





|by the commissioners. 


tions as the subject appeared to call fer 
from them. 

The act of the legislature, under which 
the commissioners are now organised, was 
passed the 2d of May, 1834. This act 
authorised a re-examination of the whole 
subject; directed the commissioners to 
agree upon a plan for introducing a suffi- 
cient quantity of pure and wholesome 
water in the city, and to report the same to 
the common council. 

In the month of July following, the Com- 
mon Council passed an ordinance appro- 
priating $500 to defray the expenses of 
re-examining the subject, and the commis- | 
sioners immediately thereafter engaged Da- 
vid B. Douglas and John Martineau,| 
Esquires, civil] engineers, to make the ne- 
cessary surveys and levels of the whole} 
route from the Croton to this city. Mr.) 
Martineau completed his work, and pre- 
sented his report on the 25th January,| 
1835, and Mr. Doughlas on the first of 
February next thereafter—both reports 
were accompanied with maps and draw- 
ings in elucidation on the subject. 

The report of the commissioners was| 
presented to the Common Council on the! 
16th of February, 1835, and in the month) 
of March thereafter, the plan preposed by) 
the commissioners was approved and or-, 
gered to be submitted to the electors at the| 
ensuing election for charter officers, in. 
April; and it was adopted by the electors; 
| by a large majority of eleven thousand three | 
‘hundred and sixty-seven votes. 
In the month of May following, the) 
‘Common Council passed an ordinance in-| 
structing the commissioners to proceed 
with the work, and authorised the creation | 
of a public stock or fund, to defray the ex-| 
pense of carrying the said plan into effect. 
On the 2d day of June thereafter, the) 
commissioners appointed David B. Dough-| 
las, Esq. their chief engineer, and directed| 
him to organise a proper corps of engineers 
as scon as practicable. He reported as| 
necessary to form said corps, 5 engineers, | 
including himself, 5 rodmen, and 7 laborers| 
and chainmen, who were duly appointed) 
The party, con-| 
sisting of 17 persons, proceeded to the/| 
field of operation, and commenced work! 
on or about the 6th day of July, 1835. 
They were directed first to run and stake| 
out aline around the reservoir, to be formed} 
by damming the Croton ; the line to include 
one rod of land above that which would be 
overflowed by the backing up of the water 
of the river, and George W. Cartwright, 
Esq. was engaged to surwey the land that 
would thus be overflowed, and to furnish 
the commissioners with maps of the quan- 
tity belonging to each individual. 

They were next directed te stake out 
the line of the aqueduct from the Croton) 
to the Harlem river, and also the width of| 
the land required for building said acque-| 
ducts and culverts, and forming the neces- 
sary excavacations and embankments. 
The commissioners are not authorised, 
to use any of the land necessary for the’ 
works unt:l it is acquired either by purchase 
or by appraisers appointed for the purpose 
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the common council, with such observa- 


by the chancellor. It. was, therefore, im- 


portant that they should be put in posses- 
sion of proper maps of the land, both of 
that necessarily to be overflowed, as well as 
that on which the acqueduct was to be built, 
in order that they might inform the owners 
of the quantity wanted, and be prepared to 
negotiate with them for its purchase. 

The quantity of land to be overflowed 
was furnished the commissicners by Mr. 
||Cartwright, in the month of November, 
I835, and the; immediately commenced 
negociations with the owners for its pur- 
ij}caase. ‘They were enabled to purchase 
of the land around the Croton reservoir, 
two hundred and forty-one acres forty- 
four hundreths, and there still remain to be 
purchased or to be acquired through the 
intervention of commissioners, two hundred 
and fifty-four acres forty-eight hundreths. 
The engineers spent the whole summer 
of 1835 at field-work, and did not leave 
that work until about the eighth of January, 
1836. A party was then formed for office 
duty during the winter, consisting of eight 
persons, including the chief engineer. 

The necessity of possessing the maps of 
the land, onthe line of the acqueduct, wasre- 
peatedly urged on the attention of the engi- 
neers, but they were not completed when the 
time arrived for the party again to take the 
field, which was on the 11th of April, 1836. 
The whole line of acqueduct has been re- 
surveyed during the preser t summer, being 
the fourth survey and level of the line un- 
der the direction of the present engineer, 
and as a reason why the maps were not 
prepared at an earlier day, we are informed 
by Mr. Douglas that some important im- 
provements had been made in the course 
of the aquéduct, that would shorten the 
distance, and lessen the curves, and it was* 
therefore only on the 11th of June, 1836,° 
that we were put into possession of a por- 
tion of the aforesaid maps, and the remain- 
der of them was furnished on the 17th of 
the same month. P 
The number of persons composing thé’ 
engineer corps, now consists of seven en- 
gineers, including the chief, eight rodmen, 
and four chainmen and laborers, making a 
toial of nineteen persons. 

During the session of the legislature of 
1836, a very strong remonstrance was pre’ 
sented to that honorable body by some of 
the inhabitants of Westchester, against the 
provisions of the act, authorising the neces- 
sary land to be taken by commissioners, 
and complaints were also made to the wa- 
ter commissioners, by others, that the act 
of the 2d of May, 1834, did not sufficiently 
secure their rights. The firs: complaints 
proposed, 

lst. That the legal possession and the 
use of the land should remain with the ori- 
ginal owners, after being paid for by the 
corp¢ ration. 

2d. That-_if the land was not used for 
the aqueduct, after being paid for, it should 
revert back to those from whom it was ob- 
tained. 

3d. That provision should be made to 
prevent trespasses on the property of the 
inhabitants. 

4th. That the persons through whose 
land the aqueduct passed,-should have te 
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sight to use the water, by allowing reason-| 
able compensation fer it. 

5th. ‘That the judges of the county courts| 
should act as appraisers, instead of com-| 
missioners appointed by the vice chan-| 
cellor. 

The second complainants contended that 
the corporation ought to be prohibited from! 
using the land required under the act for| 
any other purposes than that of supplying) 
the city with water, and should it not be/ 
used for said purpose, that it ought to re-| 
vert to the person from whom it was taken, 
‘he paying back the sum received for it.—| 
That necessary fences should be erected) 
and sustained by the corporation, and con- 
venient passes made under and across the| 
aqueduct, where it intersects the land of an| 
individual owner. 

The remonstrance -to the legislature by| 
he first complainants, was effectually op-| 
posed by the commissioners, and no crder}| 
\was taken on it by that honorable body ; but 
the complaints of the second appeared to) 
the commissioners reasonable, and an act| 
was accordingly passed on the 26th of 
May, 1836, embracing the aforesaid pro-| 
visions, to which the commissioners could | 
see no objections. 

The commissioners were in hopes that 
the passage of the aforesaid act, would 
convince the people of Westchester that 
they were anxious to secure to them every 
right and privilege that.could be reasonably 
required. It appears, however, that there 
are still dissatisfied persons among them, 
as by the proceedings of a meeting lately 
held at Tarrytown, it is said, a remon- 
strance in the form of resolutions was 
passed, which, among other inadmissible 
demands, declares in substance that the 
taking of their lands will be resisted and 
carried up to the supreme court of the 
United States, unless the corperation will 
agree to indemnify the citizens of 
Westchester from all damage they may' 
sustain by taking their lands, together with 
all such other damage as may accrue to 


them now and hereafter ; intended -no doubt | 


to include any oss they may sustain by 
theft or other crimes committed by persons 
employed on the works. If this is not the 
meaning, why is it that they oppose the 
act of 1834, which provides compensation 
for cll damage sustained in taking the land 
or water or affected thereby? The 13th 
section declares that “In case of disagree- 
ment between the commissioners ani the! 
owners of any property which may be re- 
quired for the said purpose, or affected by 
any operation connected therewith, as to the 
amount of compensation to -be paid such 
owner, the vice chancellor of the first cir-| 
cuit may, upon the application of either 
party, nominate and appoint three indiffer- 
ent persons to examine such property, and 
to estimate the value thereof, or damage 
sustained thereby.” 


How in justice more can be required 
than what the law provides, the commis-| 
sioners are unable to perceive. If the cor-' 
poration agreed to the demands made in| 
the resolutions said to be passed at the! 
meeting alluded to, it would in effect, as the| 
commissioners view it, amount to the pro-| 


claiming of a premium for the commission 
of crime; for how many men wonld bi 
found, under such circumstances, scrupu- 
lous about taking from another, what they 
wanted, if they knew they were not to be 
prosecuted for it ; or how many of the peo- 
ple of Westchester are there who would 
take the trouble of prosecuting for any 
losses, when in order to be indemnified, 
they would only have to present their bills 
to the city comptroller for the payment of 
such loses ? 

The citizens of New-York, it is admitted, 
will be greatly -benefitted, but at a very 
heavy expense. They are not the only 
portion of the community, however, who 
will reap advantage from the project. The 
city of New-York is the principal mart of 
these United States, and those who send 
the produce of their farms to this market for 
sale, or who come there for the purpose of 
purchasing domestic or foreign produce, will 
enjoy, as well as our own citizens, the bene- 
fit of a plentiful supply of an element of the 
first necessity, from the use of which they 
can feel assured that no injury will ensue 
to the constitution or the health of the par- 


‘taker. 


The county of Westchester is more par- 
ticularly interested jn this matter than any 
other portion of the State, except the city, 
and that in several ways. 

First, by the increase of the populatian 
and prosperity of New-York, she is insured 
a good and unfailing market for all the 
surplus produce of the county. 

Second, the land required for the work is 
chiefly of second rate quality, the price 
paid for it will be liberal, and will produce 
a greater income to the owner than what 
would be realized from its cultivation ; and 

Third, the large amount of money that 
will be expended in the county, will nat- 
urally tend to increase the trade of the 
place, and thereby not only benefit the 
farmer, but the merchant and mechanic 
also. 

The unfortunate prejudices engendered 
by the proceedings alluded to, have pre- 
vented the commissioners from bringing 
any farther negociation for the land re- 
quired to a favorable issue, and they have 
accordingly applied to the vice chancellor 
for the appointment of commissioners to 
take by appraisement some pieces of land 
belonging to James Griffin, James Palmer, 


'|Zophar Palmer and Joshua Purdy, lying 


in the vicinity of the site for the Croton 
dam, which application has been acceded 
to, and the business is believed to be in a 
progressive state. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
principal obstacle now in the way of pro- 
ceeding with the work is the difficulty to 
be overcome in obtaining the necessary 
land. The commissioners, however, are 
still in hopes that after the proper explana- 


||tions shall be made to the inhabitants of 


Westchester, most, if not all these difficul- 
ties will be removed. 

Ata meeting of the commissioners on the 
23d of July, 1836, the chief engineer was 
required to furnish them with plans and 
specification of the Croton aqueduct, the 








several tunnels throughout the line of aque- 








duct, the several embankments on said Jine, 
the several culverts on the said,line the Cro. 
ton dai, the piers and bridges for crossing 
the Harlem river, &c. with proper descrip. 
tions of the materials to be used, the man. 
ner in which they shall be worked together, 
and other necessary information prepara. 
tory to the making of the contracts ; which 
he has promised to furnish as soon as prac 
ticable and the commissioners are in hopes 
that if they succeed in obtaining the land, 
to estimate the value of which commis. 
sioners have been appointed, and shall re. 
ceive from the engineers the neceseary 
plans and specifications, they will still be 
enabled to place some part of the work 
under contract before the close of the pre. 
sent year. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


STerHEN ALLEN, 7 

Bensamin M. Brown, Water 
Wittiam W. Fox  Caimeniatiey 
Cuas. DusenpBrRey, | ers. 


Saut ALLey, 


Office of the Water Commis- ) 
sioners, August Ist, 1836. 





€LOVER LEYS, 


It will undoubtedly be remembered that 
innumerable experiments jhave proved that 
clover leys, turned under, make an admira- 
bie dressing for a crop of wheat the next 
year. Clover, if we mistake not, is a bien- 
nial—that is, lasting but two years, after 
flowering and going to seed the second 
‘summer, the roots begin to decay, and ulti 
mately die out and leave the soil for the 
Here’s grass, or other plants which may te 
scwed with the clover. Hence it will ke 
well, in order to make the most of the roots 
as.a dressing fer wheat, to plough them ur 
der as early in the season after haying «§ 
can conveniently be done. By the follow: 
ing spring the sod has become decayed, 
and ina good stateto promote the growth 
of the future crop. 





Canasonaric AND Carsxitt Rat- 
ROAD.—We understand that there is a der 
termination to crowd this important work 
to a speedy completion. This road aside 
from its general advantage, will be of es 
sential benefit to the section of county 
through which passes, and when finished 
must add greatly to the prosperity of o 
neighboring village of Canajoharie—lé 
northern termination. In this age of im 
provement, when capital and enterprizé 
public and private, are so much for the 
country, we rejoice that Op Montcome- 
RY is in a fair way to participate largely 
the benefits of contemplated as well # 
existing works. 





The ‘“* Medina § Darien Rail Road) 
says the Herald is completed as far # 
Akron, Erie County, a distance of 16 
miles, and several cars running on it. 
road will shortly be completed to Richvill 
Genesee County, in all twenty miles 
where it intersects the Batavia and Buf 








road. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE DAIRY—ITS PROFITS. 
BY W. G. 


The first object of a farmer in cultivating 
the soil is profit; aud aext to this is the de- 
sire of securing the first with as little ex. 
penditure of labor and means as_ is 
possible. To do this the quality of the 
soil, its condition, and the size of the 
farm, ‘must be taken into § considera- 
tion. Its very situation will in a great 
measure determine the first; its cond tiva 
will of course be depending on the judicious 
orinjudicious treatment it has received 
and as to‘number of acres, it is evident that 
without a certain quantity of them, some 
kinds of farming, such as grain raising, or 
wool growing, cannot be profitably under- 
taken. Perhaps there is no one branch of 
farming that can be so readily adopted to all 
farms great ~~ small, as the dairy; and 
while it is clear to raise grain extensively a 
large farm must be required, and inuch labor 
and Money expended, a medium farm, on- 
of eighty ora hundred acres will be tound 
best calculated for the dairy, as the hiring 
of assistants can usually be dispensed with 
insuchcases. Fur a@ man with but forty 
acres to attempt the raising of grain for sale, 
and atthe same time keep the necessary 
horses and cows and sheep required to cul- 
tivate the farm, and supply the family, 
would be an unprofitable undertaking; but 
en such a farm a dairy may be kept that 
will be a source of great profit, wien eom- 
pared with the capital invested. 

To make this matter clear, it may be best 
tomakea few estimates, in all cases geiting 
as near weil established results us possible, 
and where any thing must be left to conjec.- 
ture, always being careful to err on the 
safe side of the calculation. A farmer wish- 
es to commence a dairy with ten good cows, 
not herd book stock, but good native ani- 
mals. The price of cows for séveral years 
pastin the spring of the year has varied 
irom 18 to 22dollars—we will call it 20— 
thus making the cost of his cows 200 dol- 
lars. For pasturing cows it is generally 
estimated that two aeres to each one will be 
required ; aud it may be so as pastures ate 
generaily laid down, but where the turf is 
clean and close and the soil in guod heart, 
we are confident something less will be suf- 
feieut to give them every advantage. The 
interest on the twenty aeres required, for 
six months, the time the dairy will be in 
operation, at 30 dollars per aere, will be 21 
dollars. The interest on the money in- 
vested in cuws, will be 7 dollars. A dairy 
maid, if one is required, for 6 months, at a 
dollar per week, twenty-six dollars. ‘Phe 
expense will stand thus: 





10 cows, at $20 each, $200 00 
Inierest 0a.de.6 months, 7 00 
Interest on 2. acres to each cow, 21 00 
Dairy maid 6 months, 26 00 

Total expense, $254 80 


Tfa dairy isa cheese dairy, much will 
be depending as 10 the receipts, on the 
qualities of the milk produced, and the skill 
howe in'makiag. The quantity of cheese 
Poduced, varies much in different dairies, 
and in: estimating profits a medium rate 
Must be, selected. Mr. Brown, of Otsego 
county, made from thirteen cows 4700 lbs. 

cheese, or 361 lbs. toeach cow. Mr. E. 
Perkins, of ‘Trenton, Oneida county, from 78 
ows, made 32,000\bs. or 410 Ibs. to each cow; 
tid ia thé sane communication he states, 
that the dairies im that cheese making 
fegion vary from 200 to 500 lbs. of cheese 
Waecauw. Some experieace in the dairy 








district, leads us to suppose that 350 Ibs. tw 
each cow would not be an extravagant es- 
timate. The av.rage price of good cheese 
when sufficiently ripe for sale, for several 
years past, has not been less than 8 cents 
per lb. aud many dairies find their sales 
have averaged 9 or $9,50 per ew.. Making 
our estimate at 8 cents per ib., the receipts 
fa dairy of ten cows would stand as foi- 
lows: 

$500 Ibs. cheese, 8 cts. per 1b. $280 00 


100 Ibs. butter, 15 ets. per Ib. 15 00 
Whey for swine, $2 per cow, 20:00 
$315 00 


Making the receipts from each cow for 
six months $31,50—or if we deduct the but. 
teras being most of it necessary in the dairy 
room, it will leave the sum of 30 dollars per 
‘ow. In some of the best dairy districts ot 
New-Engiand, it has been common to dis- 


zenerally required to make them goud bec. 
Cows are not as high in the fall as in the 
spriiig, by about 20 per cent., and if our 
farmer determines to sell his: cows in pre- 
ference to keeping them over the winter, 
they will bring him about 160 dollars.— 
This sum must be added to the receipt of 
the year, making a total of 475 dollare.— 
The whole will then stand thns: 











Receipts, $475 00 
Expeuses, 254 00 
$221 00 


yose of the ecuws to druvers after the dacry | 
season has closed, but little ‘fecding beiug!) 
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Giving to the farmer a clear profit ‘of 
elevea dollars upon each of the tweniy acres 
used fortie dairy. tt must be remarked, | 
however, that to produce this result, the} 
cows must be in good heart and tolerable} 
order Ou the first cf May, and have good | 
feed fur the summer. Cows that“ shirked” 
through the winter, and pasture on daisies, | 
joluswort, and thistles, through the sum-| 
|imer, will not reaeh the above mark, and the} 
jowuers may think themselves fortunate if) 
the “ suiniming up” should not show a bal-| 
ance the other way. 

If the dairy is to be devoted to making! 
butter, there will be but little difference in| 
the result; though if conducted under favo-| 
rable circumstances, we think making but- | 
iter rather more profitable ‘than eheese.— 
|Many persons, however, connected with 
the dairy, think otherwise, and the odds at 
‘any rate cannot be very great. ‘To make 
butier through the summer, the dairy must 
tbe so situated and constructed, that a uni- 
iforin proper temperature may be maintain-| 
ed, as it is well known if the temperature is) 
toe low, the cream will be so Jong in rising} 
as to become bitter; and if too high, as is| 
usually the casein the summer, the milk | 
sours before the cream has time to separaie, | 
by which much of the cream is lost, and 
the butter rendered of an inferior quality.-— 
In making butier, more is depending on the 
quality and richness of the milk, than in 
making eheese, as some eews from the 
same quantity of milk will give double the 
amount of cream that others will; and 
hence the selection of animals must be 
made with reference to this very point.— 
This fact accounts for the discrepancy 
shown in the quantity of butter produced in 
different dairies, and the varying estimates 
consequently made of the butter each cow 
will produce in a Season. There are some 
cows that will make a pound of butter a day 
for seven or eight months, with good keep- 
ing, and there areothers, that if they give 
haifa pound a day may be considered as 








business, and am acquaimtance with a dairy 








doing well. 
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The breed of cows has a great influene 
in determing the quantity or quality of the 
milk. ‘The Earl of Chesterfield a short 
time since instituted a series of experiments 
on some favorite cows of different breeds, 
the result of which was as follows: “ In the 
height of the season the 


Qts. milk. Oz. butter. 


Holderness gave per day, 29 38h 
Long Horn, 19 25 
Alderney, 19 25 
Devonshire, 17 28 
Ayrshire, 20 34” 


That there are few, if any cows, of our n@ 
tive breeds that will approach this quantity 
of milk or butter, most must be willing to 
admit; indeed, an able writer on cattle in 
the Farmer, thinks hat few dairies, or cows, 
in this country willaverage more than from 
160 to 170 pouadsa year. From some ex- 
periments we have nade, and che reoorts of 
some few ordinary dairies tor butter, vy re 
lisposed io it from this weatervantd be 
lieve that with ordinary care in’ the selec- 
tion of cows and the management of the 
dairy, 200 Ibs. may easily be reached. Mr. 
Curtis, of Marbletiead, from common cows 
and ordinary pasture, for three years, made 
butter as follows: 
1828—8 cows, 
1829—7 “ 1175 she 
1830—6 1090 
Which last is at the rate of 181 pounds to a 
cow, and that under unfavorable circum. 
stances to make the most of the milk. We 
know of cows that produce a pound a day 


disse; 


1272 Ibs. butter. 


“ 6s 


‘for at least three months in the hight of the 


season, and that without extra eare or feed ; 
still, a native cow, todo this, mast be good. 
For three years past, butter, taking the 
whole season, will average 15 cts. per lb., 
and ealling the amount produced from a 
cow 200 |bs., the balance would stand thus = 
Butter from 10 cows, 2,000 lbs. $300 00 

Skimmed milk $3 per cow, 30 00 


$330 00 


| 
\|Making « difference of fifteen dollars in 


favor of butter over cheese making. Where 
the milk is churned new frem the cows, the 
quantity of butter will of course be greater, 
but we have never made it in that way, and 
have nv authentie information by which 
the difference, and of course the profits, can 
be correctly estimated. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
expense of getting in a crop of wheat or 
corn; but where wheat is put in afiera 
summer fallow, as is usually the case, the 
expense of the ploughings, harrowings, 
seed, interest, and wear of implemen:s and 
the land, cannot be estimated at less than 
ten dollars per aere. Admitting the average 
crop of wheat to be twenty bushels per 
acre, which must, taking the whole, be con- 
sidered liberal, and a profit of ten dollars 
per acre, wheat at one dollar per bushel, 
whieh may be considered the average price, 
willbe the result. It would be easy)to 
make a list of the items of expense and 
profit, but there can be no necessity for it 
here, as every wheat “preted can make the 
estimate for himself, if he needs te be con- 
vinced that the above estimate is not far from 
the truth. If the erop to be compared is 
one ef corn, estimates made with great care 
by Judge Buel, Clark, and others, show that 
in ordinary eases the expense of « crop, in- 
cluding labor, seed, use of land, &c., 1s at 
least fifteen dollars per acre. ‘The profita 
of a corn crop are more variable in our lati- 
tude than most others, sometimes running 





very high, and at others being literally 
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nothing ; and we believe that if the average 
estimate of profit on an acre of corn is put 
the same us wheat, itis as high as the ex- 
perience of the farming community will 
justify. 

Ifthe above calculations are correct—and 
if they are not we should be happy to have 
the errors pointed out, by any one practical- 
ly acquainted with the subject—then the 
difference in profit per aere between the 
dairyinan and the wheat grower, !s Bot so 
much in favor of the latter as has been 
generally supposed. It may however be 
said, that the practice of disposing of the 
cows by the dairyman after the season is 
closed, would im the end be suicidal to the 
business if generally adopted, and hence as 


ageueral rule the cows must be kept over]! 


the winter, making it necessary tu deduct 
from the profits the expense of keeping 
through the winter. This may be admitted, 
and the result would then be as follows :— 
A cow will eata ton anda half of hay in 
the winter, which at the average price of 
eight dollars a ton, would be twelve dollars 
for ke :ping ; rather exceeding, if there is 
any difference, the neat profit on each cow 
the first season. Jt must be remembered, 
however, that if the produce of «a god cow 
will pay for herself and her winter’s keep- 
ing the first season, then the dairyman en- 
ters the field on the second year with an un- 
encumbered capital ; the cows are paid for, 
and the entire amount of their produce, 
with the trifling deductions above stated, 
are to be counted as profit. Let our dairy 
counties look at this matter carefully—it is 
well worth their attention. Ww. G. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL. SOCIRTY. 
Saturday, July 30, 1836. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horti- 

cullural Society at a meeting held at the 


Hall of the Institution on Saturday, July) 


3 ),.1836, 

The following Report was made by the 
President of the Society. : 

L have the pleasure to lay before 
Society two communications from M. 
Emilien de Wael. ‘This gentleman it will 
be recollected was the bearer of let. 


the 





ters to the Society from Doct Van Mons 


and M. A. Poiteau, accompauying a dona- 
tion of books, received a short time since. 
Mr. de Wael is an amateur cultivator and 
the Secretary of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Antwerp; he is now on a tour of 
the United States for scientific purposes, 
connected with Extomology and the ex- 
amination of the marine plants of our 
couatry, and IT have to congratulate the 
Svciety on the addition toits list of corres- 
ponding members of the name of an in- 
dividual who is not only highly qvalified, 
bat who is entirely disposed to subserve its 
purposes at Antwerp, located as he is, in a 
country to which Horticujture, so far as 
promology is concerned, is indebted for 
more numerous aud valuable acquisitions, 
than to any other 

Mr. de Wuael’s remarks on the results 
of various experiments made in Belgium 
to protect the Mores Multicaulis from the 
effeets of cold must be interesting to those 
who are endeavoring to protect that plant 
from the severity of our own winters ; it 
is desirable to know what is now con. 
sidered the best method of cultivating it in 
other countries; for itis by a careful col- 
lation of facts, cannected with its cu'tire 
abroad in aid of the actual experiments 
making here, that we may hope shortly 
toovercome every obstacle to the ex- 
tensive cultivation of that invaluable plant. 

Respectiully submitted by 
Exussau Voser, 
President of the Mass. Hor. Society. 


Boston, July 25, 1836. 

Since I have been in this country I have 
heard of several complaints, chiefly from 
the Hartford Mulberry tree planters, of the 
difficulty experienced the last two years in 
making the Morus /Multicaulis stand your 
winters well. 

This kind of mulberry is easily accli- 
mated if a proper mode of culture be 
adopted in the places where it is planted. 

In Belgium, the winters, notwithstand 
ing they are not so severe as yours, often 








give us great trouble, and the influence of 
the cold was repeatedly experienced on 


these Mulberries, which were often killed 
down to the roots. 

The late J. Le Carndele of Humbeck, 
near BrusscHs, suggested the wea of hay- 
ing different modes of experiment adopted 
in distant places, And the one which 
proved most efficient, was to,cut down 
yearly, the Morus Multicaulis, in, the same 
manner as is. done, with willows .in a Sa- 
lictum, that is tosay, at a fewxinches above 
the soil. and to cover:the remaining: trunk 
with dead kaves-; in‘three ‘or ‘four’ years, 
the roots being stout enough, they did not 
require any more’ covering. From the 
buds preserved on the, plants, fine and 
hardy shoots came forth, giving larger aml 
more lively leaves to feed the silk worms 
upon. 

}t has been since stated to me im a letter 
from Batavia, (Island of Java,) that this 
mode of culture is much in use near Manil- 
la and in parts of China, not on account of 
the cold, but in order to keep the Morus in 
a shrubby state, which affords greater facil: 
ity for gathering the leaves in. the season 
-vhen desired. There the mulberry seems 
to be planted in fields as Indian corn is here, 
— in the fall of the year the plants are de- 
prived of their branches, the number of 
which is continually increasing, and’ grow- 
ing in one s2ason f.om five to eight— 
which growth is fully equalled by our own. 
I would advise a similar experiment in this 
State ; it might, perhaps, answer well. 

Most respectfully, your ob’t. servant, 

Emimien pe Wak. 
Hon. Exisau Vose, 
President Mass. Hort. Society. 





A curious and sensible fiiend of ours 
has made a calculation of the difference 
to the farmer between having a gate to his 
inclosure, instead of bars; and has found 
that, on the supposition, that the bars are 
to b2 taken but once each. day, the differ- 
ence in time for one year would pay for the 
erection of three gates!» In ad lition to this 











a good gate is a pretty orname:it to a farm. 
—|[Bangor Farmer. ] 





INTRODUCTION TO A VIEW OF THE WORKS FOR THE TUNNEL 
UNDER THE THAMES FROM ROTHERHITHE TO WAPPING. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The constant demand of information concerning the unpre- 
eedented undertaking cf a ‘T'unnel or road-way under a naviga- 
ble and tide river, must serve as an excuse for the few details 
which are here submitted. 

A very superficial knowledge of the immense mercantile con- 
eerns carfied on in the neighborhood of the river Thames below 
London Bridge, will instantly show the great utility, and the con- 
sequent impertance, of an easy conveyance by land from shore 
to shore at that part of the river; and it appears that the only 
effective resource which could be contemplated as of permanent 
utility, is that of a Tunnel under the bed of the river, of sufficient 
capacity,.liowever, to.form a constant and uninterrupted public 
highway. 

The project of a Tunnel under the river at Gravesend. was 
put forward in 1799, but the scheme was soon abandoned : this 








was folled by an attempt to form a Tunnel from. Rotherhithe te 
Limehouse in 1804, under the authority of an act'of Parliament, 
at which time a shaft of I} feet in diameter was'sunk to the 
depth of 42 feet, and from difficulties then ‘éncountered it was 
for a time suspended, and afterwards continued at a-reduced di- 
ameter of 8 feet, to the depth of 76 feet, at which depth a small 
driftway was carried therefrom under the river to the extent of 
923 feet, and to within 150 feet of the opposite shore, when new 
difficulties having arisen, the engineer reported that further pro- 
gress was impracticable, and the work was discontinued. 
Various plans were subsequently proposed for working the 


‘Tunnel in the bed of the river, all of which, after a time, were 


abandoned. ‘These proceedings are adverted to as establishing 
the fact of the importance attached to such an enterprise, a3 4 
object of great public utility. ' 
Notwithstanding the discouraging results of the attempts be 
fore mentioned, immediately that Mr. Brunel in 1823 p 
and exhibited his plan for constructing at once, and on a full 
scale, a double arcade, forming an easy ‘road-way under ‘the 
Thames, it was not only well received,.but liberally. sap 
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by gentlemen of rank and science, undismayed by the extra- 
ordinary risks which an enterprise of such magnitude must 
present. 

The spot between Rotherhithe and Wapping, selected for the 
intended communication, is perhaps the only one situate be- 
tween London Bridge and Greenwich, where such a project 
could be attempted without interfering essentially with some of 
the great public mercantile establishments on either side of the 
river; the situation is about two miles below London Bridge, in 
very populous and highly commercial neighborhoods, where a 
facillity of land communication between the two shores is very 
desirable, end where a successful issue must be very advantage- 
eus not only to the immediate neighborhoods, but also to the 
adjacent counties. 

While the necessary steps were taking to obtain an act of in- 
corportion, and raise money to carry the plan into effect, the 
Committee of Subscribers employed a competent person, un- 
comected with the Engineer, to take berings across the river in 
that part, in three parallel lines ; and on the 4th of April, 1824, 
he reported, that there was upon each line a stratum of strong 
blue clay of sufficient density and tenacity to insure the safety of 
the inended Tunnel, and of considerable value when the exca- 
vation commenced ; upon this encouraging report the Commit- 
tee approved of the locality proposed for the Tunnel. 

This very satisfactory account relative to the soil found in the 
line of the intended excavation, induced Mr. Brunel to enlarge 
the dimeasions of his original plan, and consequently the appa- 
ratus by which he intended to protect the whole of the excava- 
tion, until it was perfectly secured by the brickwork. 


The act of incoporation of the Company having been obtained 
on the 24th of June, 1824, and Mr. Brunel duly appointed 
Engineer to the undertaking, he began his operations by making 
a shaft 50 feet in diameter, which he opened at 150 feet from 
the river. This he effected by constructing first a substantial 
tower of brickwork of that diameter, 42 feet in height and 3 
feet in thickness, besides the coating; over this he set up the 
steam engine necessary for the drainage. He afterwards sunk 
the whole into the ground in the way that the shafts of wells are 
usually sunk. By this means he succeeded in passing through 
abed of gravel and sand 26 feet deep, full of land-water, con- 
stituing in fact a quicksand in which the drift-makers had been 
compelled to suspend their work, and ultimately to reduce the 
dimensions of their shaft from 11 to §& feet, as already men- 
tioned. 

While this operation was in progress, Mr. Brunel received an 
intimation from eminent geologists, warning him of the existence 
of a bed of sand lying at a greater depth, and advising him to 
keep as near as possible to the bottom of the river. This infor- 
mation corresponded with the account given by the drift-makers 
respecting the existance of a quicksand, and its depths beneath 
the level of high water. 

The 50-fect shaft having been completed to the depth of 65 
feet, asmalier shaft, 25 feet in diameter, destined to be a well or 
reservoir for the pumps, was afterwards sunk. But on approach- 
ing the depth of 80 feet, the ground gave way suddenly under 
this latter structure, which sunk séveral feet at once, the sand 
and water blowing up at the same time. Thus was the previous 
intelligence confirmed of the existence and the nature of the bed 
of sand in question. by which information the Engineer of the 
Thames Tunnel has been guided in the line that he has followed 
for his structure. 

The shaft and reservoir having been completed, the horizontal 
excavation for the body of the Tunnel was opencd at the depth 
of 63 feet: and in order to have sufficient thickness of ground 
to pass under the deep part of the river, the excavation was car- 
ried on a declivity of 2 feet 3 inches per hundred feet. 

It must be remarked here, that the excavation which has been 
made for the Thames ‘Tunnel is 38 feet in breadth, and 22 feet 
6 inches in height, presenting a sectional urea of 850 feet, and 
exceeding 60 times the area of the drift which had been attempt- 
ed as before alluded to. Fora more comprehensive illustration 
of the magnitude of the excavation made for the Tunnel under 
the Thames, it may not be improper to mention, that it is larger 
than the interior of the old House of Commons, which, being 
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tional area; and it may further be observed, that the base of this 
excavation, in the deepest part of the river, is 75 feet below high 
water. © 


It is by means of a powerful apparatus, which has been desig- 
nated a * shield,” (a view of which is given in one of the plates,) 
that this extensive excavation has been effected, and that the 
double arcade, which now extends to nearly the middle of the 
river, has at the same time been constructed within it. This 
shield consists of 12 great frames, lying close to each other, like 
as many volumes on the shelf of a book-case: these frames are 
22 feet in height, and about 3 feetin breadth. They are divided 
into three stages or stories, thus presenting 36 chambers, or cells 
for the operators to work in—namely, the miners, by whom the 
ground is cut down and secured in front ; and the bricklayers, by 
whom the structure is simultaneously formed from the back of 
these cells. 

Powerful and efficient as this epparatus has proved to Le in 
jaecomplishing so considerable a part of the work as that which has 
been done, the influence of the tide upon some portion of the 
strata that constitute the bed of the river, is a circumstance 
which contributed more than any other to increase the labor, 
and to multiply the difficulties, and also in giving them occa- 
sionaily an awful character. ‘That influence upon some of the 
strata, or upon some portions of the strata, has not been noticed 
by the drift makers, owing most probably tu the circumstance 
that more than nine tenths of their excavation had been carried 
on under a bed of rock. 


The shield was placed in its first position at the bottom of the 
shaft by the Ist of January, 1826, and the structure of the dou- 
ble archway ef the Tunnel was commenced under a bed of clay ; 
but on the 25th of the same month the substantial protection of 
clay was discovered to break off at once, leaving the shield for 
upwards of six weeks open to a considerable influx of the land- 
water, copiously issuing from a bed of sand and gravel fed at 
each tide: the progress of the work was in consequence much 
impeded during that time. . 

On the 11th of March this fault or break in the clay was 


4 cleared, and the shield being again under a bed of clay, the work 


proceeded, and on the 30th of June, 1826, arrived even with the 
margin of the river, increasing daily in its progress; and by the 
30th of April, 1827, the Tunnel had advanced 400 feet under the 
bed of the river; these 490 feet of the Tunnel were excavated, 
and the double archways substantially completed with brickwork 
in ten months anda half. Onthe 18th of May, 1827, and again 
in the month of January, 1828, the river broke in, and filled the 
Tunnel, thereby occasioning the apprehension that this singular 
undertaking, which had given such great apprehension, and had 
caused so much excitement, not merely in England, but in all 
parts of the Continent, must be abandoned ; but, after closing, 
with strong bags of clay, the holes or chasms in the bed of the 
river where the irruptions had occurred, upon re-entering the 
Tunnel the structure was found in a most satisfactory state, and 
perfectly sound, thus affording the strongest proof of the effi- 
ciency of Mr. Brunel’s system of constantly protecting as much 
as possible every part of the soil curing the excavation, and 
finishing the structure in the mest solid manner as the work 
proceeded; it being evident that the work already done must 
have been abandoned, if any part of it had been carried away by 
the irruption of the river. 

Subsequent to the irruptions of the river before mentioned, 
such was the desire to see the work completed, that several hun- 
dred plans were tendered for filling up the cavity, as well as for 
preventing future »ccidents. When the disadvantages are con- 
sidered under which these proposals were made, without the 
projectors of them having possessed any information of the depth 
and rapidity of the river, of the curvature of its bed, or even of 
the nature of the soil under which the excavation was to be car- 
ried on, it cunnot be surprising that the Engineer found among 
them no effectual remedy, or method of preventing a recurrence 
of accidents: all the plans, however, were duly examined, and 
attentively considered ; and the Board of Directors expressed, 
under date of the 16th of December, 1828, their obligations to 
the many scientific men who had so spontaneously communi- 
cated their several ingenious plans for securing the completion 





32 feet in breadth by 25 feet in height, was only 800 feet in sec- 





of the undertaking. 
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With iegard to the projects which were offered for the contin- 
uance of the work, if the authors had previously informed them- 
selves of the several strata of earths through which the exca- 
vation was to be made, they would not, as men of experience, 
have proposed them for adoption. It being as impossible to 
proceed with the excavation, and the formation of the arches, 
without constantly and effectually supporting the soil in every 
direction, as that an engineer could erect the piers of a bridge 
without preventing by his coffredam the influx of the water : and 
in this respect no attempt was made to point out a more secure 
mode of proceeding, or any improvement in that all important 
shield, which has gradually advanced a distance of six hun- 
dred feet, under the constant pressure of a vast mass of soil, ill- 
suited, in point of consistency, to bear the pressure of the water 
above, varying, but amounting, at ordinary full tides, to that of 
a perpendicular column of 35 feet. 


The works having remained ina state of total inactivity during 
a period of seven years, have been recommenced under the most 
favorable auspices ; and from the experience gained during the 
progress of this unprecedented work, the difficulties which have 
been heretofore overcome, and the measures which will be 
| adopted for preventing future accidents, there is very little pro- 
bability of any circumstances occurring to hinder the complete 
| success of this important undertaking. 

September, 1835. 

Fig. 1 is a view of Wapping, with the churches of Shadwell 
and St. George’s in the East ata distance, and a transverse sec- 
tion of the Tunnel, with a view of the workmen in the different 


cells of the shield. 
Fig. 2 isa view of the western archway of the Tunnel, lighted 


by gas, as it now appears. 
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1g The annexed plan will show the situation of the Tunnel witk || To facilitate the access to the Tunnel for the large population 
Bt reference to the main roads leading to it. in its immediate neighborhood, it is intended to make ‘the cat- 
he London Bridge along Tooley Street is 2 miles. riage descents circular, and they will not exceed in any.part the 
ve The di The Great Kent Road - - - - - - - - 13 | slope of Ludgate Hill, or Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

os heal il Greenwich Church by Deptford Creek 24 

0- Mile End Turnpike - - - - - - - - - 14 
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The shaft, from whence the Tunnel works are carried on, was || an easy double flight of granite steps, for the use of foot passen- 
built at Rotherhithe in the form of a tower, 50 feet in diameter, 40 || gers through the Tunnel. 


feet in height, and 3 feet thick, at about 150 feet from the edge } 

of the wharf, and it was sunk into its position by excavating the 1.1. The wooden rings or flat curbs. 

earth within. In the annexed sketch the brick-work is sup- 2. The iron curb. ol . 

posed to be broken open, to show its construction, and the num- 3. Hoops or laths binding together the uprights. 

bers below refer to the different parts of that “ tower,” which 4.4. Iron rods enclosed in wood } screwed tight to the top and 
tow forms the shaft, and is intended finally to be occupied by 5.5. Wooden reds - - - - - - the bottom curb. 
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A transverse section of the Tunnel is here given, showing the || 
dimensions of the mass of brick-work, which is all firmly set in || 
cement. 

It must be observed, that the middle wall is, for greater secu- || 
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This view exhibits the workmen in the iron shield, with a | 
transverse section of the archways which they build during their | 
operations, showing us how they appear along the archways. 

The dimensions of the excavation under tke river are 38 feet 
wide by 22 feet 6 inches high; the whole area of which is con- 
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rity while in progress, built quite solid; but for convenience, 
light, and general etfect, a succession of arches are opened in 
that middle wall, so as to admit of frequent communications be- 


tween the two carriage ways. 
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stantly covered and supported by the iron shield in 12 divisions 
which are advanced alternately and independently of one an- 
other; they have each three floors, or stages, forming a suc- 
cession of scaffolding and cells for the miners and bricklayers 
during their uperations, 
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A longitudinal section of about 40 feet of the Tunnel, with a || materials, are placed in reediness for the bricklayers.. Towards 
side view of the shield, and the miners as well as bricklayers at || the head and foot of the shield is also shown the position, of the 


work. 


This sketch represents also the moving stage, with two || horizontal screws, a pair of which being attached to each of the 


floors, used by the miners to throw thereon, for removal, the |} divisions, and turned so as to press against the brick-work, are 
earth they excavate ; and where the bricks, cement, and oher || used to push each division forward. 











The divisions of the shield are advanced separately and inde- 
pandently of each other, by the means pointed out in the fore- 
going sketch :- each division, as is attempted to be shown in the 
amnexed design, has boards in front (known by the technical 
name of poling boards) supported and kept in position by means 
of jack screws, which are lodged against the front of the iron 
frame ; these boards are in succession taken down while the 
earth in front of each is excavated, the first board being always 
replaced before a seccnd is removed; thus forming a constant 
frm buttress. The several parts will be better understood by 
reference to the following numbers .— ; 
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. Poling boards. . 

Jack screws. 

. The “top staves” covering the upper part of the excava- 
tion, till the shield is succeeded by brickwork. 

. Screws to raise or depress the top staves. 


“ The legs,” being jack screws fixed by bal¥ joints to the 
shoes 6, upon which the whole division stands. : 


7 & 8. The sockets, where the top and bottcm horizontal 








screws are fixed to force the division forward. 
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RRR SE EY ALON: 
With regard to the projects which were offered for the contin- 
uance of the work, if the authors had previously informed them- 
selves of the several strata of earths through which the exca- 
vation was to be made, they would not, as men of experience, 
have proposed them for adoption. It being as impossible to 
proceed with the excavation, and the formation of the arches, 
without constantly and effectually supporting the soil in every 
direction, as that an engineer could erect the piers of a bridge | 
without preventing by his coffredam the influx of the water: and | 
in this respect no atternpt was made to point out a more secure 
mode of proceeding, or any improvement in that all unportant 
shield, which has gradually advanced a distance of six hun- 
tired feet, under the constant pressure of a vast mass of soil, ill- 
suited, in point of consistency, to bear the pressure of the water 
above, varying, but amounting, at ordinary full tides, to that of 
a perpendicular eolumn of 35 feet. 











Fig. 1 
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| ‘The works having remained ina state of total inactivity during 
/a period of seven years, have been recommenced under the most 
favorable auspices ; and from the experience gained during the 
progress of this unprecedented work, the difficulties which have 
‘been heretofore overcome, and the measures which will be 
alopted for preventing future accidents, there is very little ° 
bability of any circumstances occurring to hinder the complete 
success of this unportant undertaking. 
September, 1835 


Fig. 1 is a view of Wapping, with the churches of Shadwell 
and St. George’s in the Kast at a distance, and a transverse sec- 
tion of the Tunnel, with a view of the workmen in the different 
cells of the shield. 

Fig. 2 is a view of the western archway of the Tunnel, lighted 


by gas, as it now appears. 
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f The annexed plen will show the situation of the Tunnel witt |! To facilitate the access to the Tunnel for the large pepulation 
st reference to the main roads leading to it. in its immediate neighborivod, a 1s intended to make the cai- 
od London Bridge along Tooley Street is 2 miles. riage descents circular, and they will not exceed in any past the 
e The Great Kent Road - - - - - + + - 1} | slope of Ludgate Hill, or Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
" The dis- ; . ‘ : ‘ 

tancefror Greenwich Church by Deptford Cree k 24 
“ , "| Mile End Turnpike - ----+--- 1} | 
’ The Bank of England - ----- - 2 
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The shaft, from whence the Tunnel works are carried on, was || an easy double flight of granite steps, for the use of foot passen- 
built at Rotherhithe in the form of a tower, 50 feet in diameter, 40 | gers through the ‘Tunnel. 


feet in height, and 3 feet thick, at about 150 feet from the edge 

of the wharf, and it was sunk into its position by excavating the 1.1. The wooden rings or flat curbs. 

earth within. In the annexed sketch the brick-work is sup- 2. The iron curb. 

posed to be broken open, to show its construction, and the num- 3. Hoops or laths binding together the uprights. 

bers below refer to the different parts of that “ tower,” which 4.4. Iron rods enclosed in wood ) screwed tight to the top and 
row forms the shaft, and is intended finally to be occupied by 5.5. Wooden rods - + - - = - the bottom curb, 
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A transverse section of the Tunnel is here given, showing the || 
dimensions of the mass of brick-work, which is all firmly set in || 
cement. | 

It must be observed, that the middle wall is, for greater sccu- || 
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This view exhibits the workmen in the iron shield, with a | 
transverse section of the archways which they build during their | 
operations, showing us how they appear along the archways. 

The dimensions of the excavation under the river are 38 feet 
wide by 22 feet 6 inches high; the whole area of which is con- | 
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rity while in progress, built quite solid ; but for convenience, 
light, and general etfect, a succession of arches are opened in 
that middle wall, so as to admit of frequent communications be- 
tween the two carriage ways. 
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stantly cevered and supported by the iron shield in 12 divisions 
which are advanced alternately and independently of one an- 
other; they have each three floors, or stages, forming a suc- 


cession of scaffolding and cells for the miners and bricklayers 
during their uperations. 
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_ A longitudinal section of about 40 feet of the Tunnel, with a || materials, are placed in reediness for the bricklayers. Towards 
side view of the shield, and the miners as well as bricklayers at || the head and foot of the shield is also shown the position of the 
work. This sketch represents also the moving stage, with two || horizontal screws, a pair of which being attached to.eaeh of the 
floors, used by the miners to throw thereon, for removal, the || divisions, and turned so as to press against the brick-work, are 
earth they excavate ; and where the bricks, cement, and o‘her || used to push each division forward. 








The divisions of the shield are advanced separately and inde- 
pendently of each other, by the means pointed out in the fore- 
going sketch: each division, as is attempted to be shown in the 
annexed design, has boards in front (known by the technical 
name of poling boards) supported and kept in position by means 
of jack screws, which are lodged against the front of the iron 
frame ; these boards are in succession taken down while the 
earth in front of each is excavated, the first board being always 
replaced before a seccnd is removed; thus forming a constant 
firm buttress. The several parts will be better understood by 
seference to the following numbers .— 
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1. Poling boards. 
. Jack screws. 


. The “top staves” covering the upper part of the excava- 
tion, till the shield is succeeded by brickwork. 

4. Screws to raise or depress the top staves. 

. “The legs,” being jack screws fixed by ball joints to the’ 
shoes 6, upon which the whole division stands. 


7 & 8. The sockets, wrere the top and bottcm horizontal 
screws are fixed to force the division forward. 
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LO TET I errenn 
This transverse section of the Thames, with a longitudinal 
section of the Tunnel beneath it, shows the progress of the work 
to the extent of 600 feet from the shaft at Rotherhithe towards 
Wapping, with the openings provided to afford free communica- 


| tion; from one archway to the other; the proportion of the work 
i| femaining to be executed, so as to complete the communication 
] with Wapping, may also ke here cbserved. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


THE HORSE HOE, 


The indifference manifested by many of 
our farmers as to the tools they work with, 
18 most surprising. If they are good, or of 
the improved kind, they seem to consider it 
alucky chance; if they ure bad, or old 
fashioned, they jog on with them, only hitch- 
ingon more team, and putting to it more 
strength. Nobody presumes to dispute the 
merits, or dispense with the services of the 
cast iron ploughs, now-a.days ; yet we well 
remember they were looked upon with sus- 

icion, and worked their way into use slow- 
y- Improved implements in almost every 











branch of agricultural industry have follow- 


ed the plough, although perhaps they have 
not in every instance received or deserved 
such complete success. There is one how- 
ever which we have been surprised to find 
in so few hands, as from the experience of| 
years we consider it deserving a place on 
every farm. This implement is the Cultiva- 
tor, or Horse Hoe. Experience has shown 
that the troublesome process of hililng most 
plants may with advantage be dispensed 
with, especially such as corn and potatoes, 
and that all the benefits derived from hoeing 
by hand, on clean ground, may be fully rea- 





out such few weeds as that could not reach 
without injury to the plants cultivated, or 
when desired, in placing small quantities of 
fresh earth around the growing crup. For 
stirring up the ground, rendering it loose 
and accessible to the influences of air and 
dews, and destroying weeds, the cultivator 
isunrivalled. In corn planted on lays, or 








lized in the use of the cultivator, and with 
an expense of time and labor inconsidera- 
ble. here it is necessary to use the hoe 


at all after the cultivator, it is only in cutting | 





turf turned over and rolled close, it may be 
used when the plough would disturb the 
iurf, and do nearly as much hurt as good. 
The cultivater is 2 cheap implement, not 
liable to fail when well made, and if housed 
when not in use, as all tools should be, is 
very durable. Let those farmers who like 
a good thing, try the cultivator. G. 














Extract of a letter dated Columbia, Pa. ; 5 Beet Root Sugar 


Matters of Interest to all 


Review—The Gardener’s Magasin ‘i Register of Rural 


and Domestic Improvement 
On the Culture of Wheat 
Farmer’s Work 


General Notices; Amount of Fodder chat can be arate on 


an acre of Land 
Breaking Vicious Cows* 
Information Wanted 

Cow-Yard Frolics 

Seythe Making . 
Peach Trees Cultivated in Pots. 
The Farmer and Earl Fitzwilliam 
Culture of Roots, Silk, &c. 


Valuable Timber; Florida Arrow Gio: : inpvorda Stock ; 


Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Work 


The following article, from the New- 
York Express, may be of service to some 
of our readers, Every one who visits New- 
York should understand, and be governed 
by it, when using a Hack. 


HACKNEY COACHMEN. 


The difficulties constantly increasing be- 
tween the Hackney coachmen of this city 
and our citizens, as well as stranzers, to- 

ther with their numerous and enormous 
impositions, make it our duty to let the 
public see what they ought tobe paid. The 
coachmen forget that in the end they lose 
money by these impositions, for the dearer 
the fare is, the less the demand will be for 
cvaches, and the greater the liability to im- 
position, the less inclined people will be to 
put themselves in a condition to be imposed 
upon. The fares now demanded are higher 
than in any city in England, where every 
thing iv so dear, and far higher than in any 
city upon the continent : but the fares fixed 
by law, we copy belew, as taken from the 

orporation laws, and we advise our read- 


ers to cut out and lay by the article for the||. 


ae of using it when occasion demands. 
dollars are often demanded for ta- 
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king strangers from one hotel to another, 
when the hotels are full, but the privilege of 
keeping the carriage all day, and of going 
to and returning from Kingsbridge, costs 
but five dollars. Pussengers, under the 
Corporation laws, can goto Harlem and 
return, with the privilege of remaining three 
hours, for five dollars. 

The price to 86th street, for one passen- 
ger, remaining one hour, and returning is 
two dollars, and for every additional pas- 
senger fifty. cents. 

The price for one passenger to 61st 
street, and remaining three quarters of an 
hour and returning, $1 50; every additional 
passenger, 374 cents. 

To Fortieth street, remaining half an 
hour and returning, $1 ; every additional 
passenger 25 cents. 

To the new Alms house and returning, 
75 cents, and for every additional passen- 
ger and returning, 374 cents. 

To conveying a passenger any distance 
exceeding a mile, and within two miles, 50 
cents ; and for every additional passenger, 
25 cents. 

To conveying a passenger any distance 
not exceeding one mile, 25 cents; and for 
every additional passenger, 25 cents. 


one or more passenge.s, with the privilege 
of going from place to place and of stop- 
ping,—cests for the first hour $1, for the 
second hour 75 cents, and for every suc- 
ceedéng hour 50 cents. 


The Hackney coachman has no legal 
right to demand or to receive any pay for 
the conveyance of a passenger, unless the 
number of the carriage and the rates of fare 
are fixed upon the carriage. 


There is a penalty of $10 for asking a 
larger price than the law entitles the coach- 
manto. A penalty of $10 is also inflicted 
upon the driver of a coach, when on any 
of the public stands, or whilst waiting for 
employment, when tendered his fare, if he 
refuses to carry any person or persons to 
| age or places on the island of New- 

or. 


Every driver or owner of a Hackney 
coach or carriage, is under a legal obliga- 
tion to carry upon his coach with his pas- 
senger one trunk, or other article used for 
travelling, without compensation therefor, 
and for every article more than one, he is 
entitled to 6 cents, for one mile, and if 








more, to 124 cents, 


| The. Hackney coach for the hour with 

















